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A LEGEND OF KNOCKMARY.* 


‘Wuart Irish man, woman, or child, has not heard of 
our renowned Hibernian Hercules, the great and glo- 
rious Fin M‘Coul? Not one, from Cape Clear to the 
Giant’s Causeway, nor from that back again to Cape 
Clear. And by the way, speaking of the Giant’s 
Causeway brings me at once to the beginning of my 
story. Well, it so happened that Fin and his gigantic 
relatives were all working at the Causeway, in order 
to make a bridge, or what was still better, a good stout 
pad-road, across to Scotland ; when Fin, who was very 
fond of his wife Oonagh, took it into his head that he 
would go home and see how the poor woman got on 
in his absence. ‘To be sure, Fin was a true Irishman, 
and so the sorrow thing in life brought him back, only 
‘to see that she was snug and comfortable, and, above 
all things, that she got her rest well at night ; for he 
‘knew that the poor woman, when he was with her, 
used to be subject to nightly qualms and configura- 
tions, that kept him very anxious, decent man, striving 
to keep her up to the good spirits and health that she 
had when they were first married. So, accordingly, he 
pulled up a fir-tree, and, after lopping off the roots and 
branches, made a walking-stick of it, and set out on 
his way to Oonagh. 

Oonagh, or rather Fin, lived at this time on the 
very tip-top of Knockmary Hill, which faces a cousin 
of its own, called Cullamore, that rises up, half-hill, 


* The above paper, communicated by Wiliam Carleton, Esq., 
author of the ‘‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” 
gives a good idea of the strange hues which the national humour 
and fancy have thrown over most of the early popular legends of 
Ireland. Fin or Fion M‘Coul is the same half-mythic being 
~who figures as Fingal in Macpherson's Ossian’s Poems. He was 
probably a distinguished warrior in some early stage of the his- 
tory of Ireland; different authorities place him in the fifth and 
the ninth centuries. Whatever his real age, and whatever his 
real qualities, he was afterwards looked back to as a giant of 
immense size and strength, and became the subject of numerous 
‘wild and warlike legends both in Ireland and in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Our Lowland poets of the middle ages give incon- 
testible evidence of the great fame then enjoyed by both Fingal 
and Gaul the son of Morni. Barbour, for instance, in 1375, 
represents his hero Robert Bruce as making allusion to these 
two personages at the skirmish in Glendochart. Gavin Douglas, 
who died in 1522, introduces their names into his poem, the 
Palace of Honour : 

Great Gow Mac Morn, and Fin MacCowl, and how 
They should be gods in Ireland, as they say. 
Another Scottish poem, of obscure authorship, but of the same 
age as the above, entitled An Interlude of the Droich's (Dwarf's) 
Part of the Play, conveys the extravagant popular notions of the 
day respecting the vast stature of not only Fin and Gaul, but of 
Fin's wife. Of Fin it says--- 
Ay when he danced, the warld wad shog— 
* * * * 
——-After he grew mickle at fouth, 
Eleven mile wide was his mouth, 
His teeth were ten miles square ; 


He wad upon his taes stand, ? 
And tak the sterns down with his hand, 
And set them in a gold garland, 
Above his wife’s hair. 
Of the wife it may be enough to say--- 


For cauld she took the fever-tertan,* 
For all the claith in France and Bertant 
Wad not be till her leg a garten, 

Though she was young and tender. 

In Irish traditionary narrative, as appears from Mr Carleton's 
‘present sketch, Fin and his dame are kept within something 
comparatively moderate as respects bulk and strength, at the 
same time that enough of the giant is retained to contrast ludi- 
crously with the modern and natural feelings assigned to them, 
and the motives and maxims on which they and their enemy 
Cucullin are represented as acting. 


* Tertian fever. + Britain. 


half-mountain, on the opposite side—east-east by south, 
as the sailors say, when they wish to puzzle a lands- 
man. 

Now, the truth is, for it must come out, that honest 
Fin’s affection for his wife, though cordial enough in 
itself, was by no manner or means the real cause of his 
journey home. There was at that time another giant, 
named Cucullin—some say he was Irish, and some say 
he was Scotch—but whether Scotch or Irish, sorrow 
doubt of it but he was a targer. No other giant of the 
day could stand before him ; and such was his strength, 
that, when well vexed, he could give a stamp that shook 
the country about him. The fame and name of him 
went far and near ; and nothing in the shape of a man, 
it was said, had any chance with him in a fight. Whe- 
ther the story is true or not, I cannot say, but the 
report went that, by one blow of his fist, he flattened 
a thunderbolt and kept it in his pocket, in the shape 
of a pancake, to show to all his enemies when they 
were about to fight him. Undoubtedly he had given 
every giant in Ireland a considerable beating, barring 
Fin M‘Coul himself; and he swore, by the solemn con- 
tents of Moll Kelly’s Primer, that he would never 
rest, night or day, winter or summer, till he would 
serve Fin with the same sauce, if he could catch him. 
Fin, however, who no doubt was the cock of the walk 
on his own dunghill, had a strong disinclination to 
meet a giant who could make a young earthquake, or 
flatten a thunderbolt when he was angry; so he ac- 
cordingly kept dodging about from place to place, 
not much to his credit as a Trojan, to be sure, when- 
ever he happened to get the hard word that Cucullin 
was on the scent of him. This, then, was the marrow 
of the whole movement, although he put it on his 
anxiety to see Oonagh; and I am not saying but 
there was some truth in that too. However, the 
short and the long of it was, with reverence be it 
spoken, that he heard Cucullin was coming to the 
Causeway to have a trial of strength with him; 
and he was naturally enough seized, in consequence, 
with a very warm and sudden fit of affection for his 
wife, poor woman, who was delicate in her health, and 
leading, besides, a very lonely uncomfortable life of it 
(he assured them), in his absence. He accordingly 
pulled up the fir-tree, as I said before, and having 
snedded it into a walking-stick, set out on his affection- 
ate travels to see his darling Oonagh on the top of 
Knockmary, by the way. 

In truth, to state the suspicions of the country at 
the time, the people wondered very much why it was 
that Fin selected such a windy spot for his dwelling- 
house, and they even went so far as to tell him as 
much. 

“What can you mane, Mr M‘Coul,” said they, “ by 
pitching your tent upon the top of Knockmary, where 
you never are without a breeze, day or night, winter 
or summer, and where you’re often forced to take your 
nightcap* without either going to bed or turning up 
your little finger; ay, an’ where, besides this, the 
sorrow’s own want of water ?” 

“Why,” said Fin, “ever since I was the height of a 
round tower, I was known to be fond of having a good 
prospect of my own; and where the dickens, neigh- 
bours, could I find a better spot for a good prospect 
than the top of Knockmary! As for water, I am 
sinking 8 pump,t+ and, plase. goodness, as soon as the 
causeway’s made, I intend to finish it.” 


* A common name for the cloud or rack that hangs, as a fore- 
runner of wet weather, about the peak of a mountain. 

t There is upon the top of this hill an opening that bears a very 
strong resemblance to the crater of an extinct voleano. There is 
also a stone, upon which I have heard the Rev. Sidney Smith, 


Now, this was more of Fin’s philosophy; for the 
real state of the case was, that he pitched upon the 
top of Knockmary in order that he might be able to 
see Cucullin coming towards the house, and, of course, 
that he himself might go to look after his distant 
transactions in other parts of the country, rather 
than—but no matter—we do not wish to be too hard 
on Fin. All we have to say is, that if he wanted a 
spot from which to keep a sharp look-out—and, be- 
tween ourselves, he did want it grievously—barring 
Slieve Croob, or Slieve Donan, or its own cousin, 
Cullamore, he could not find a neater or more con- 
venient situation for it in the sweet and sagacious 
province of Ulster. 

“God save all here!” said F'in, good humouredly, on 
putting his honest face into his own door. 

*Musha Fin, avick, an’ you’re welcome home to 
your own Oonagh, you darlin’ bully.” Here followed 
a smack that is said to have made the waters of the 
lake at the bottom of the hill curl, as it were, with 
kindness and sympathy. 

“Faith,” said Fin, “beautiful; an’ how are you, 
Oonagh—and how did you sport your figure during 
my absence, my bilberry?” 

“ Never a merrier—as bouncing a glass widow as ever 
there was in sweet ‘ Tyrone among the bushes.’” 

Fin gave a short good-humoured cough, and laughed 
most heartily, to show her how much he was delighted 
that she made herself happy in his absence. 

“ An’ what brought you home so soon, Fin?” said 
she. 

“ Why, avourneen,” said Fin, putting in his answer 
in the proper way, “never the thing but the purest of 
love and affection for yourself. Sure you know that’s 
truth, any how, Oonagh.” 

Fin spent two or three happy days with Oonagh, 
and felt himself very comfortable, considering the 
dread he had of Cucullin. This, however, grew upon 
him so much that his wife could not but perceive that 
something lay on his mind which he kept altogether 
to himself. Let a woman alone, in the mean time, for 
ferreting or wheedling a secret out of her goodman, 
when she wishes. Fin was a proof of this. 

“ It’s this Cucullin,” said he, “ that’s troubling me. 
When the fellow gets angry, and begins to stamp, he'll 
shake you a whole townland ; and it’s well known that 
he can stop a thunderbolt, for he always carries one 
about him in the shape of a pancake, to show to any 
one that might misdoubt it.” 

As he spoke, he clapped his thumb in his mouth, 
which he always did when he wanted to prophesy, or 
to know any thing that happened in his absence ; and 
the wife, who knew not what he did it for, said, very 
sweetly, 

« Fin, darling, I hope you don’t bite your thumb at 
me, dear?” 

“No,” said Fin ; “but I bite my thumb, acushla,” 
said he. 

“ Yes, jewel ; but take care and don’t draw blood,” 
said she. “Ah, Fin, don’t, my bully—don’t.” 

“ He’s coming,” said Fin ; “I see him below Dun- 

” 


“Thank goodness, dear! an’ who is it, avick! Glory 
be to God |” 

“That baste Cucullin,” replied Fin ; “and how to 
manage I don’t know. If I run away, I am disgraced ; 
and I know that sooner or later I must meet him, 
for my thumb tells me so.” 

“ When will he be here ?” said she. 


F.T.C., now rector of the adjoining parish, say that he found 
Ogham characters; and, if I do not mistake, I think he oka 
Sac-simile of them. 
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“To-morrow, about two o’clock,” replied Fin, with 


@ groan. 

“ Well, my bully, don’t be cast down,” said Oo- 
nagh; “depend on me, and maybe I'll bring you 
better out of this scrape than ever you could bring 
yourself, by your rule o’ thumb.” 

This quieted Fin’s heart very much, for he knew 
that Oonagh was hand and glove with the fairies ; 
and, indeed, to tell the truth, she was supposed to be 
a fairy herself. If she was, however, she must have 
been a kind-hearted one; for, by all accounts, she 
never did any thing but good in the neighbourhood. 

Now, it so happened that Oonagh had a sister named 
Granua living opposite them, on the very top of Culla- 
more, which Fuse mentioned already, and this Granua 
was quite as powerful as herself. The beautiful valley 
that lies between them is not more than about five 
miles broad, so that of a summer’s evening Granua 
and Oonagh were able to hold many an agreeable con- 
versation across it, from the one hill-top to the other. 
Upon this occasion, Oonagh resolved to consult her 
sister as to what was best to be done in the difficulty 
that surrounded them. 

“ Granua,” said she, “are you at home ?” 

“No,” said the other; “I’m picking bilberries in 
Althadhawan” (Anglicé, the Devil’s Glen). 

“ Well,” said Oonagh, “ get up to the top of Culla- 
more, look about you, and then tell us what you see.” 

“Very well,” replied Granua, after a few minutes, 
“I am there now.’ 

«“ What do you see ?” asked the other. 

“Goodness be about us!” exclaimed Granua, “I 
see the biggest giant that ever was known, coming up 
from Dungannon.” 

“ Ay,” said Oonagh, “there’s our difficulty. That 
giant is the great Cucullin ; and he’s now comin’ up 
to lather Fin. Whiat’s to be done ?” 

“T’ll call to him,” she replied, “ to come up to Cul- 
lamore, and refresh himself, and maybe that will give 
you and Fin time to think of some plan to get your- 
selves out of the scrape. But,” she proceeded, “I’m 
short of butter, having in the house only half a dozen 
firkins, and 1’d feel thankful, Oonagh, if you’d throw 
me up the largest miscaun you have got ; for, to tell 
you the truth, that same Cucullin is easier kept a week 
than a fortnight.” 

*1’ll dothat with a heart and a half,” replied Oonagh ; 
“and, indeed, Granua, I feel myself under great obli- 
gations to you for your kindness in keeping him off 
of us, till we see what can be done ; for what would be- 
come of us all if any thing happened Fin, poor man?” 

She accordingly got the largest ‘miscaun of butter 
she had—which might be about the weight of a couple 
dozen millstones, so that you may easily judge of its 
size—and calling “P to her sister, “ Granua,” said she, 
“are you ready? I’m going to throw you up a mis- 
caun, so be prepared to catch it.” 

“] will,” said the other ; “a good throw now, and 
take care it does not fall short.” 

Oonagh threw it ; but in consequence of her anxiety 
about Fin and Cucullin, she forgot to say the charm 
that was to send it up, so that, instead of reaching 
Cullamore,-as she expected, it fell about half way be- 
tween the two hills, at the edge of the broad bog near 
Augher. 

“ My curse upon you !” she exclaimed ; “ you’ve dis- 
graced me. I now change you into a grey stone. Lie 
there as a testimony of what has happened ; and may 
evil betide the first living man that will ever attempt 
to remove or injure you !” 

And, sure enough, there it lies to this day, with the 
mark of the four fingers and thumb imprinted in it, 
exactly ag it came out of her hand. 

“ Never mind,” said Granua; “I must only do the 
best I can with Cucullin. If all fail, I'll give him a 
cast of heather broth to keep the wind out of his 
st h, ora da of oak-bark to draw it in a bit ; 
but, above all things, think of some plan to get Fin out 
of the scrape he’s in, otherwise he’s a lost man. You 
know you used to be sharp and ready-witted ; and my 
own opinion, Oonagh, is, that it will go hard with you, 
or you'll outdo Cucullin yet.” 

he then made a high smoke on the top of the hill, 
after which she put her finger in her mouth, and gave 
three whistles, and by that Cucullin knew he was in- 
vited to Cullamore—for this was the way that the 
Trish long ago gave a sign to all strangers and travel- 
lers, to let them know they were welcome to come and 
take share of whatever was going. 

In the mean time Fin was very melancholy, and 
did not know what to do, or how to actatall. Cucul- 
lin was an ugly customer, no doubt, to meet with ; and, 
moreover, the idea of the confounded “ cake” afore- 
said, flattened the very heart within him. What 
chance could he have, strong and brave though he was, 
with a man who could, when put into a passion, walk 
the country into earthquakes and knock thunderbolts 
into pancakes? ‘The thing was impossible ; and Fin 
knew not on what hand to turn him. Right-or left— 
backward or forward—where to go he could form no 
guess whatsoever. 

“ Oonagh,” said he, “ can you do nothing for me? 
‘Where’s all your invention? Am I to be skivered 
like a rabbit before your eyes, and to have my name 
disgraced for ever in the sight of all my tribe, and me 
the best man among them! How am I to fight this 
man-mountain — this huge cross between an earth- 
quake and a thunderbolt !— with a pancake in his 
pocket that was once” 


“ Be easy, Fin,” replied Oonagh; “troth, I’m 


ashamed of you. Keep your toe in your pump, will 
you! Talking of Soatehed maybe we’ll give him as 
good as any brings with him—thunderbolt or 
otherwise. If I don’t treat him to as smart feeding 
as he’s got this many a day, never trust Oonagh again. 
Leave him to me, and do you just as I bid you.” 

This relieved Fin very ak ; for, after all, he had 
great confidence in his wife, knowing, as he did, that 
she had got him out of many a quan before. The 

resent, however, was the greatest of all ; but still he 
gan to get courage, and was able to eat his victuals 
as usual, Oonagh then drew the nine woollen threads 
of different colours, which she always did to find out 
the best way of succeeding in any thing of importance 
she went about. She then platted them into three 
plats with three colours in each, putting one on her 
right arm, one round her heart, and the third round 
her right ankle, for then she knew that nothing could 
fail with her that she undertook. 

Having every thing now prepared, she sent round to 
the neighbours and borrowed one-and-twenty iron 
griddles, which she took and put into one-and-twenty 
cakes of bread, and these she baked on the fire in the 
usual way, setting them aside in the cupboard accord- 
ing as they were done. She then put down a large 
pot of new milk, which she made into curds and 
whey, and gave Fin due instructions how to use the 
curds when Cucullin should come. — done all 
this, she sat down quite contented, waiting for his ar- 
rival on the next day about two o’clock, that being 
the hour at which he was expected—for Fin knew as 
much by the sucking of his thumb. Now, this was a 
curious property that Fin’s thumb had ; but, notwith- 
standing all the wisdom and logic he used to suck out 
of it, it could never have stood to him here were it 
not for the wit of his wife. In this very thing, more- 
over, he was very much resembled by his great foe 
Cucullin ; for it was well known that the huge strength 
he possessed all lay in the middle finger of his right 
hand, and that, if he happened by any mischance to 
lose it, he was no more, notwithstanding his bulk, 
than a common man. 

At length, the next day, he was seen coming across 
the valley, and Oonagh knew that it was time to com- 
mence operations. She immediately made the cradle, 
and desired Fin to lie down in it, and cover himself 
up with the clothes. 

“ You must pass for your own child,” said she ; “ so 
just lie there snug and say nothing, but be guided by 
me.” This, to be sure, was wormwood to Fin—I 
mean going into the cradle in such a cowardly man- 
ner—but he knew Oonagh well ; and finding that he 
had nothing else for it, with a very rueful face he ga- 
thered himself into it, and lay snug as she had desired 
him. 

About two o’clock, as he had been expected, Cucul- 
lin came in. “ God save all here!” said he ; “ is this 
where the great Fin M‘Coul lives ?” 

“ Indeed it is, honest man,” replied Oonagh ; “ God 
oma kindly—won’t you be sitting ?” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” says he, sitting down ; “ you’re 
Mrs M‘Coul, I suppose ?” 

“JT am,” said she; “ and I have no reason, I hope, 


to be ashamed of my husband.” 


“ No,” said the other ; “ he has the name of bein 
the strongest and bravest man in Ireland ; but for al 
that, there’s a man not far from you that’s very de- 
sirous of taking a shake with him. Is he at home ?” 

“ Why, then, no,” she replied ; “ and if ever a man 
left his house in a fury, he did. It appears that some 
one told him of a big basthoon of a giant called Cu- 
cullin being down at the Causeway to look for him ; 
and so he set out there to try if he could catch him. 
Troth, I hope, for the poor giant’s sake, he won’t meet 
with him, tor if he does, Fin will make paste of him 
at once.” 

“ Well,” said the other, “ Iam Cucullin, and I have 
been seeking him these twelvemonths, but he always 
- clear of me; and I will never rest night or day 
till I lay my hands on him.” 

At this Oonagh set up a loud laugh, of great con- 
tempt, by the way, and looked at fim as if he was 
only a mere handful of a man. 

“Did you ever see Fin?” said she, changing her 
manner all at once. 

“ How could I?” said he ; “he always took care to 
keep his distance.” 

“I thought so,” she replied ; “ I judged as much ; 
and if you take my advice, you poor-looking creature, 
you'll pray night and day that you may never see 
him, for I'tell you it will be a black day for you when 
you do. But, in the mean time, you perceive that 
the wind’s on the door, and as Fin himself is from 
home, maybe you’d be civil enough to turn the house, 
for it’s always what Fin does when he’s here.” 

This was a startler even to Cucullin ; but he got 
up, however, and after pulling the middle finger of 
his right hand until it cracked three times, he went 
outside, and getting his arms about the house, com- 
pletely turned it as she had wished. When Fin saw 
this, he felt a certain description of moisture, which 
shall be nameless, oozing out through every pore of 
his skin ; but Oonagh, depending upon her woman’s 
wit, felt not a whit daunted. 

“ Arrah, then,” said she, “as you are so civil, maybe 
— do another obliging turn for as Fin’s not 

ere to do it himself. Tn see, after this long stretch 
of dry weather we’ve had, we feel very badly off for 
want of water. Now, Fin says there’s a fine spring 
well somewhere under the behind the hill here 


below, and it was his intention to pull them asunder; 
but having heard of you, he left the place in such a 

, that he never thought of it. Now, if you try to 
find it, troth I’d feel it a kindness.” 

She then brought Cucullin down to see the place, 
which was then all one solid rock ; and, after looking 
at it for some time, he cracked his right middle finger 
nine times, and, stooping down, tore a cleft about two 
hundred feet deep, and a quarter of a mile in length, 
which has since been christened by the name of Lum- 
ford’s Glen. This feat nearly threw Oonagh herself 
off her guard ; but what won’t a woman’s sagacity and 
presence of mind accomplish ? 

“You'll now come in,” said she,-~“and eat a bit of 
such humble fare as we can give you. Fin, even 
although he and you are enemies, would scorn not to 
treat you kindly in his own house ; and, indeed, if I 
didn’t do it even in his absence, he would not be 
pleased with me.” 

She accordingly brought him in, and placing half 
a dozen of the cakes we spoke of before him, together 
with a can or two of butter, a side of boiled bacon, 
and a stalk of cabbage, she desired him to help him- 
self—for this, be it known, was long before the inven- 
tion of potatoes. Cucullin, who, by the way, was a 
glutton as well as a hero, put one of the cakes in his 
mouth to take a huge whack out of it, when both Fin 
and Oonagh were stunned with a noise that resembled 
something between a growl and a yell. “Fury!” he 
shouted ; “how is this! Here are two of my teeth 
out! What kind of bread is this you gave me ?” 

“ What’s the matter?” said Oonagh coolly. 

“ Matter !” shouted the other again ; “ why, here 
are the two best teeth in my head gone - 

“Why,” said she, “that’s Fin’s bread, the only 
bread he ever eats when at home; but, indeed, 1 
forgot to tell you that nobody can eat it but himself, 
and that child in the cradle there. I thought, how- 
ever, that, as you were reported to be rather a stout 
little fellow of your size, you might be able to man 
it, and I did not wish to affront a man that thin 
himself able to fight Fin. Here’s another cake, maybe 
it’s not so hard as that.” 

Cucullin at the moment was not only hungry but 
ravenous, so he accordingly made a fresh set at the 
second cake, and immediately another yell was heard 
twice as loud as the first. “Thunder and giblets!” 
he roared, “take your bread out of this, or I will not 
have a tooth in my head; there’s another pair of 
them gone !” 

“Well, honest man,” replied Oonagh, “if you’re 
not able to eat the bread, say so quietly, and don’t be 
wakening the child in the cradle there. There, now, 
he’s awake upon me.” 

Fin now gave a skirl that startled the giant, as 
coming from such a youngster as he was represented 
to be. “Mother,” said he, “I’m hungry; get me 
ag to eat.” Oonagh went over, and putting 
into his hand aecake that had no griddle in it, Fin, 
whose appetite in the mean time was sharpened by 
what he saw going forward, soon made it disappear. 
Cucullin was thunderstruck, and secretly thanked his 
stars that he had the good fortune to miss meeting 
with Fin, for, as he said to himself, I’d have no chance 
with a man who could eat such bread as that, which 
even his son that’s but in his cradle can munch before 
my eyes. 

“ I'd like to take a glimpse at the lad in the cradle,” 
said he to Oonagh ; “for I can tell you that the in- 
fant who can manage that nutriment is no joke to 
look at, or to feed with of a scarce summer.” 

“ With all the veins of my heart,” replied Oonagh. 
“Get up, acushla, and show this decent little man 
something that won’t be unworthy of your father, Fin 
M‘Coul.” 

Fin, who was dressed for the occasion as much like 
a boy as possible, got up, and bringing Cucullin out— 
“ Are you strong?” said he. 

“ Thunder an’ ounds !” exclaimed the other, “ what 
a voice in so small a chap !” 

“ Are you strong?” said Fin again ; “ are you able to 
squeeze water out of that white stone?” he asked, put- 
ting one into Cucullin’s hand. The latter squeezed 
pes squeezed the stone, but to no purpose; he might 
pull the rocks of Lumford’s Glen asunder, and flatten 
a thunderbolt, but to squeeze water out of a white 
stone was beyond his strength. Fin eyed him with 
great contempt, as he kept straining and squeezing, 
and squeezing and straining, till he got black in the 
face with the efforts. 

“ Ah, youre a poor creature!” said Fin. “ Youa 
giant! Give me the stone here, and when I’ll show 
what Fin’s little son can do, you may then judge of 
what my daddy himself is.” 

Fin then took the stone, and slily gee | it for 
the curds, he squeezed the latter until the whey, as 
clear as water, oozed out in a little shower from his 
hand 


“T’ll now go in,” said he,“ to my cradle; for I’d 
scorn to lose my time with any one that’s not able to 
eat my daddy’s bread, or squeeze water out of a stone. 
Bedad, you had better be off out of this before my 
daddy comes back ; for if he catches you, it’s in paste 
he’d hove you in two minutes.” 

Cucullin, seeing what he had seen, was of the same 
opinion himself ; his knees knocked together with the 


‘terror of Fin’s return, and he accordingly hastened 


in to bid Oonagh farewell, and to assure her} that 
from that day out, he never wished to hear of, much 
less to see, her husband. “ I admit fairly that I’m not 
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a match for him,” said he, “ strong as I am; tell him 
I will avoid him as I would the p' and that I will 
make myself scarce in this part of the country while 
I live.” 

Fin, in the mean time, had gone into the cradle, 
where he lay very quietly, his heart at his mouth with 
delight that Cucullin was about to take his departure 
without discovering the tricks that had been played 
off on him. : 

“ It’s well for you,” said Oonagh, “that he doesn’t 
happen to be here, for it’s nothing but hawk’s meat 
or he’d make of you.” 

“TI know that,” says Cucullin ; “not a thing else 
he’d make of me; but before I go, will you let me 
feel what kind of teeth they are that can eat griddle 
bread like that”— and he pointed to it as he spoke. 

“With all pleasure in life,” said she; “only, as 
they’re far back in his head, you must put your finger 
@ good way in.” 

Cucullin was surprised to find such a powerful set 
of grinders in one so young; but he was still much 
more so on finding, when he took his hand from Fin’s 
mouth, that he had left the very finger upon which 
his whole strength depended behind him. He gave 
one loud groan, and fell down at once with terror and 
weakness. This was all Fin wanted, who now knew 
that his most powerful and bitterest — was com- 
pletely at his mercy. He instantly started out of the 
cradle, and in a few minutes the great Cucullin, that 
was for such a length of time the terror of him and 
all his followers, lay a corpse before him. Thus did 
Fin, through the wit and invention of Oonagh, his 
wife, succeed in overcoming his enemy by stratagem, 
which he never could have done by force; and thus 
also is it proved that the women, if they bring us into 
many an unpleasant scrape, can sometimes succeed in 
getting us out of others that are as bad.* 


COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC FOR 1841. 


Tue “Companion to the Almanac,” for 1841, pub- 
lished under the superintendence of the Society for 
Diffusing Useful Knowledge, contains the usual va- 
riety of general information on subjects engrossin 
public attention, or connected with the calendar cm 
natural phenomena of the year, and likewise abstracts 
of the more important acts of Parliament passed in 
1840. A work so comprehensive and serviceable can- 
not fail to meet with due encouragement, if fairly 
brought under public attention, which we now pro- 
pose to aid in doing. 

The first paper in the book is a contribution from 
Mr Augustus De Morgan, professor of mathematics 
in University College, London, and who is reckoned 
one of the most profound arithmeticians of the age. 
He proposes, in the paper before us, to introduce 
the use of logarithms into common arithmetical com- 
|e wes and offers a number of examples of the 

ility with which logarithmic methods may be ap- 
plied. Valuable as such an improvement would be 
in some respects, particularly when fractions require 
specification, it appears, from his showing, that our 
irregular progression in reckoning money—as 4 far- 
things one penny, 12 pence one shilling, and 20 shil- 
lings one pound—presents a serious obstacle to the 
use of logarithms on any thing like a simple plan. 
The remedy which he proposes establishing is a purely 
decimal coinage, that is, a reckoning ots by 
tens, from the lowest to the highest denomination ot 
coins. As we should consider a decimal coinage to 
be a most desirable improvement, for reasons much 
more practical than those advanced by Mr De Mor- 
gan, we shall here offer a few explanations on the 
subject. 

In the event of a change to a decimal coinage, Mr 
De Morgan is of opinion, that, for the sake of conve- 
nience, the pound should remain of the same value as 
at present, and the alterations only be made in the 
inferior pieces. Starting from the pound as a basis, 
he proposes to subdivide it in the following manner :— 
“It is required to alter'it, so that each part shall be 
subdivided into 10 others. That we may give names, 
let us call these parts royals, new groats, and new 
farthings : thus a pound is 10 royals, a royal 10 new 

ats, and a new groat is 10 new farthings. Hence 
it follows immediately that the royal is 2s., the new 
groat is 2d. 4-10ths of a penny, or 24d. very nearly, 
and the mew farthing is 96-100ths of the old one. 


* Of the grey stone mentioned in this legerid, there is a very 
striking and melancholy anecdote to be told. Some twelve or 
thirteen years ago, a gentleman in the vicinity of the site of it 
was building a house, and, in defiance of the legend and curse 
connected with it, he resolved to break it up and use it. It was 
with some difficulty, however, that he could succeed in getting 
his labourers to have any thing to do with its mutilation. Two 
men, however, undertook to blast it, but, somehow, the process 
of ignition being mismanaged, it exploded prematurely, and one 
of them was killed. This coincidence was held as a fulfilment of 
the curse mentioned in the legend. I have heard that it remains 
in that mutilated state to the present day, no other person being 
found who had the hardihood to touch it. This stone, before it 
was disfigured, exactly resembled that which the country people 
term a miscaun of butter, which is precisely the shape of a com- 
plete prism, a circumstance, no doubt, which, in the fertile 
imagination of the old Senachies, gave rise to the superstition 
annexed to it.—Author's Note. 

It may be mentioned that, in the Interlude of the Droich’s 
Part of the Play, above quoted, the wife of Fin M‘Coul is repre- 
sented as the originator of a much larger mass of rock than the 
grey stone—namely, the basaltic hill of Craigforth, near Stirling. 
in like manner, Hibernian legend makes St Patrick drop the 
veck of Dumbarton and Ailsa Crag on his way to Lreland.—-Ed. 


First, let pieces of two shillings each be coined, with 
a distinct name, and let no more half-crowns nor 
crowns be issued, either from the Mint or the Bank. 
The old crowns and half-crowns would thus be gra- 
dually withdrawn from circulation, and by what we 
have called the royal, the first step tow the deci- 
mal division vail be established. 

This first step having been made, no other need be 
taken until the new coin has become familiar, which 
would require perhaps a couple of years. The next 
process must be, to issue copper or mixed coins of 24d. 
each. These should be made so portable as to be 
convenient, which might easily be attained, as in the 
small French pieces of two sous each, for instance. 
This coin of 24d. would in the end stand for what we 
have called the new groat ; that is, would count as 2d. 
4-10ths of the old money. This alteration of four 
per cent. in the value of a copper coin would be of -no 
consequence whatever, since the daily fluctuations in 
the price of copper amount to much more. But no 
pence or halfpence should be withdrawn from cir- 
culation, nor any reference made to the new system, 
in the first issue of groats. These new coins would 
be immediately nicknamed copper half-crowns, which 
would assist the comprehension of them materially, 
accustomed as persons are already to 24 in shillings, 
by means of the silver half-crown. 

Since 10 of these new groats would make 2s. ld., 
they would immediately be reckoned as having the 
value of five to the shilling, in all purchases of three 
shillings or upwards, when change is given. Articles 
would be priced in shillings and ts ; and in all 
large transactions it would become customary to keep 
accounts in royals and groats, neglecting the fractions 
of the latter. Thus, L.1783 would stand for 17 
pounds, 8 royals (16 shillings), and 3 groats. And 
those who were more particular would drop the 
penny, and divide the groat into five halfpence, or 
even into ten farthings, which would complete the 
decimal system. However this might be, it is clear 
that while all the present coinage (except the half- 
crown) continued in existence, with the royal of two 
shillings and the groat of 24d. superadded, those who 
liked would have the means of introducing the deci- 
mal system into their accounts ; while those who did 
not, would be able to retain the old one. 

The last step would be to coin farthings of ten to 
the groat, which would never differ practically from 
the common farthings. The only positive measure 
now requisite to make the system perfectly decimal, 
would be to enact that five groats should be a legal 
tender for one shilling, and ten groats for two shil- 
lings ; and this would practically be true previous to 
the enactment. 

The money used in accounts would now be— 


1| Pound. 


10 farthings are 1 groat. 


10 1 | Royal. 10 groats are 1 royal. 
— | —— 10 royals are 1 pound or 
100} 10 1 | Groat. sovereign. 
1000 | 100 | 10 1 ‘| Farthing. 


The coins in use would be—the farthing, the half- 
penny, penny, groat, sixpence, shilling, royal, half- 
sovereign, and sovereign. Before the Rites and 
pence were gradually withdrawn, the only new rule 
relative to an old coin would be, that the silver six- 
pence would be sixpence farthing in copper, and the 
silver shilling twelve pence halfpenny. The final 
coinage should be the farthing, a ang groat, 
quarter-royal (old sixpence), half-royal (old shilling), 
royal, quarter-pound, half-pound, and pound—of 
course under more convenient names, the existing 
ones being taken as far as they go. We will now 
state a few of the advantages of a perfectly decimal 
coinage. 

1. All computations woyld be performed by the same 
rules as in the arithmetic of whole numbers. 2. An 
extended multiplication table would be a better in- 
terest table than any which has yet been constructed. 
3. The application of logarithms would be materially 
facilitated, and would become universal, as also that 
of the sliding rule. 4. The number of good commer- 
cial computers would soon be many times greater than 
at present. 5. All decimal tables, as those of com- 
pound interest, &c., would be popular tables, instead 
of being mathematical mysteries. 6. The old coinage 
would be reduced to the new by the simple rule given 
at the beginning of this article. Thus any person 
would see at once, after a moderate degree of practice 
in that rule, that L.14, 17s. 94d. (old coinage), is L.14, 
8 royals, 8 groate, 9 farthings, of the new coinage, 
at least within a farthing: this would be written 
L.14889. Again, L.23°614 of the new coinage, or 
L.23, 6 royals, 1 groat, 4 farthings, would be seen b 
the same rule to be L.23, 12s. 34d. (old coinage.) 7. 
When the decimal coinage came to be completely 
established, the introduction of a decimal system of 
weights and measures would be very much facilitated, 
and its advantages would be seen.” 

Plausible as these views of Mr De Morgan may 
appear, we think that the details of the plan are 
susceptible of improvement. It is doubtless impor- 
tant not to derange the value of the existing pound, 
but in retaining so high a denomination, a much 
greater derangement is caused by reconciling the small 
coins to it. It would, we think, be much more con- 
venient, for all general p of trade and reckon- 


ing, to start from the existing shilling as a basis, 
dividing it into ten pence, and multiplying it by 


ten to make the highest denomination, or a 

The penny might also be divided into ten decimes. 
By this arrangement we should have to reckon as 
follows :—10 decimes 1 penny, 10 pence 1 shilling, 
10 shillings 1 pound. ese would be the coins of 
reckoning ; but, for convenience, the existing sove- 
reigns, half-sovereigns (or new pound), crowns, half- 
crowns, and sixpences, would remain in use, and we 
should only require a new coinage of copper pieces. 
By no other conceivable plan could a decimal coinage 
be brought into use, with less expense for the manu- 
facture of a new metal currency. The question being 
still only speculative, it may be left for a time to the 
consideration of the country. 

Papers on the “ Statistics of Disease and pact 
in England and Wales in 1838”—“ Latitude an 
Longitude”—* Registration of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths”—and the “ Extensionof Vaccination” —follow 
in order ; but as these subjects have either been already 
treated by us, or are at present unsuitable for notice, 
we pass on to an article on the “ Railways of Great 
Britain.” We learn from this that throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland there are 135 railways finished, in 
progress, or for which acts of Parliament have been 
obtained, and the greater number of which are de- 
signed for locomotives. The manner in which rail- 
ways enlarge the amount of intercourse on lines of 
route, is strikingly manifested in the case of the Ar- 
broath and Forfar railway (about fifteen miles in 
length), opened in January 1839. “ Before the rail- 
way was formed, the passenger traffic of the district 
was scarcely sufficient to support one coach ; but the 
advantages of railway speed, combined with very 
moderate fares, attracted 97,835 passengers in the 
course of the first year, being about 313 a-day, exclu- 
sive of Sundays, when the railway is closed. Within 
the first fifteen months the railway conveyed on an 
average more than 170 tons of goods daily.” The 
same may be said of the first section of the Ulster 
railway in Ireland, which was opened in August 
1839: “it has already established a traffic exceeding 
1000 passengers daily, though extending only from 
Belfast to Lesburn, a distance of eight miles.” In 
1840, it appears that 72} miles were opened to com- 
plete railways previously in operation ; 108 miles were 
opened in further extension of lines partially opened 
in 1839; 94} miles were first opened of new lines ; 
and ten lines were entirely opened to an aggregate 
length of 207} miles. “The total length of railway 
brought into operation in the year, down to the earl 
part of October last, was about 452 
would probably be increased to more t 
before the end of December.” 

Among the new lines opened, the most interesting 
is that between London and Blackwall, which, in 
point of fact, is a railway from one part of London to 
another, the line being through the midst of streets 
and houses the whole way. It is designed to com- 
mence at Fenchurch Street, but at present the city 
terminus is on the east side of the Minories, “ whence 
it extends to the West India Docks, on an elegant 
brick viaduct, about twenty-four feet wide between 
the parapets, the ordinary arches being nearly thirty 
feet span. Several skew arches and handsome iron 
bridges are introduced at the intersection of streets, 
and the Regent’s Canal Docks are crossed by three 
very large brick arches. The viaduct is fenced by a 
light iron railing. After quitting it, the railway 
skirts the premises of the West India Dock Company 
on a low embankment, and terminates in a shallow 
cutting at Blackwall, over which three roads are 
carried by bridges. The terminus is on the Bruns- 
wick Wharf, where a handsome station is erected, 
designed by Mr Tite, President of the Architectural 
Society. Numerous steam-packets already avail 
themselves of the railway, by disembarking their pas- 
sengers at Blackwall, thereby avoiding the tedious 
and dangerous navigation of the pool. The line is 
worked in a manner peculiar to itself, and which ap- 
pears admirably adapted to the business of a metro- 
politan railway, as the danger of fire attendant on the 
use of locomotive engines is avoided, and provision is 
made for conveying passengers to and from interme- 
diate stations without delay. Powerful steam-engines 
are erected at each end of the line, each of which turns 
a barrel, to which a rope of about six miles and a half 
long is attached. A train starting from London is so 
arranged that the carriages for Blackwall are forem 
then those for the furthest intermediate station, an 
so on—the last in the train being the carriage that is 
to stop first. Ata given signal, which is effected by 
means of an electric telegraph, the Blackwall engine 
begins to wind up the rope, which the train is 
drawn forward, unwinding, as it proceeds, the rope 
from the London engine. On approaching the first 
station, the carriage destined for it is detached from 
the rope, and stopped by a brake—the rest of the 
train proceeding without interruption. In like man- 
ner, carriages are stopped at all the stations. When 
re-loaded, and returning, all the carriages 
are attached to the rope, and drawn simultaneously 
by the London engine, being detached as they succes- 
sively arrive at the London terminus. Thus each 
track, of which there are two, is used alternately for 
travelling in each direction. Trains run every quar- 
ter of an hour from each terminus, and five interme- 
diate stations are used. The fares were originally . 
fixed at the low rate of 6d. for first-class, and 3d. for 
second-class passengers, the latter being in open car- 
riages, roofed, but without seats ; but, on the lst of 
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October, the second-class fares were increased to 4d. 
Although during part of the time but one track was 
m, and the intermediate stations are not yet 
brought fully into operation, the number of passen- 
gers conveyed during the first eighty-one days from 
the public opening on July 6th, was 570,930, or 7048 
r diem. The receipts in the above period were 
8495, 18s., or L.104, 17s. 9d. per diem.” 


MY PIC-NIC. 
BY A “ MILITARY LADY.” 


I was quartered at Gibraltar in 1836. One day, to 
make head against ennui and the musquitoes, I pro- 
posed a pic-nic. My husband being agreeable, the 
first business was to select the party. Mr R. was 
chosen for his inexhaustible fund of good humour and 
good spirits ; Captain O. for his constant flow of non- 
sense and anecdote, chequered occasionally by wit ; 
Mr D. for his excellent qualifications as a listener, 
(rare and never-to-be-enough admired quality!) and 
his quiet resignation to all the possible mischances of 
a pleasure excursion. Some others were afterwards 
added. We also resolved to take a couple of servants 
and two pair of boatmen. 

The party being assembled at our quarters, a coun- 
cil was held to deliberate on the when and where. 
The when was easily fixed, but the where not quite 
so easily. ‘The difficulty chiefly lay in one and all of 
us wishing to visit some select spot in the vicinity 
which we had not visited before. St Roque was 
voted a bore—nothing there but Spanish soldiers 
lounging about with everlasting cigars. The Orange 
Grove— beautiful !—but sure to be preoccupied by 
some other party. Algesiras—we are generally there 
once a-week. ‘The council seemed nonplussed, when 
at last some ove exclaimed, “ What if we should go 
to Pigeon Island ?” 

* Impossible—no one ever does go there.” 

“So much the better, for it will be at least a no- 
velty, and we shall have something to tell of when we 
get back.” 

Some one present now remembered having heard 
that there was game of some kind ‘upon Pigeon Island. 
The rock, to be sure, was barren, rugged, and desolate 
—nothing to be seen—but the game decided the ques- 
tion. We determined that it would be charming for 
ence to go and see a place where there was nothing to 
be seen. In fact, garrison life is so little varied, that 
its victims are glad to relieve it with any thing of a 
novel kind, even though there should be little prospect 
of positive pleasure. 

The appointed morning arrived, and sea and sky 
were alike serene. At nine, after a hurried breakfast, 
we embarked with a variety of baskets, hampers, and 
other desirables, the arrangement of which cost no 
sinall thought, tramping, and tumbling. ‘The sails 
were unfurled to the light breeze, and away we went. 
Our regimental barque, the Fra Diavolo, was about 
twenty-five feet in length—sprit-rigged, sharp, and 
dangerous ; built under the direction of our officers 
at about three times the expense she was worth. For 
about half an hour, we enjoyed ourselves extremely ; 
but, alas! the light breeze died away, and was succeeded 
by those fitful gusts and squalls peculiar to the Medi- 
terranean, and which are so particularly troublesome 
to open boats in the Bay of Gibraltar. Our boatmen 
began to speak to each other in whispers, and to look 
melancholy. By way of beguiling the time, they began 
to recount to each other their respective experiences 
in such squalls, and all the dismal accidents they 
had ever heard of resulting from them. Snatches of 
the conversation, such as “'The boat was swamped,” 
“ Ay, it was just hereabouts,” “crew drowned,” &c., 
reached my ear at intervals. Our mirth and laughter 
were now exchanged for serious looks, or eforts at jo- 
cularity. I began to wonder how I could have ever, 
in the hope of a day’s pleasure, exposed myself in such 
a manner. My sensations were evidently shared by 
my maid, who evinced them every few minutes by a 
hysterical scream. 

“here was a heavy swell, and, to preserve the ba- 
lance of the boat, we were desired on no account to 
move. When we had obeyed this injunction for about 
an hour, the cramp came to add to my woes. The 
wind, which had continued to increase, now changed, 
and was dead against us. It was debated whether 
we ought not to give up Pigeon Island, and make the 
best of our way back; but the anticipation of the 
laughter and ridicule with which our return would 
be greeted, decided against that course. Then fol- 
lowed a constant tacking and shifting of sails, to in- 
duce our vessel to go onward ; and, after several hours 
of the most disagreeable boat voyage I had ever 
endured, we reached Pigeon Island about half-past 


four o'clock, having taken seven and a half hours to 
go eleven miles. 


After all, it seemed at first as if we should not be 
able to set foot on this bold and rocky isle. However, 
after sailing more than half round it, we espied a 
creek, into which the boat was put, and we then 
scrambled ashore the best way we could. It was de- 
cidedly too late to commence a shooting excursion ; 
but then to return with no trophies of sport—it was 
not to be thought of. So, each hastily swallowing a 
glass of wine, and ss promising to be back in 
an hour, off started the gentlemen, not, however, before 
Captain O. had handed me a mysterious-looking 
wooden box, which I had not before seen, and likewise 
its key, desiring me to take the utmost care of both. 

When they were gone, the curiosity attributed in 
all to my sex incited me, though not without a 
certain Mrs Blue-beard kind of compunction, to open 
O.’s box, which I found to contain a pie, a grape tart, 
melons, and some other things, being, in fact, his con- 
tribution to the pie-nic. Exerting a degree of resolu- 
tion for which I could not but take great credit, I locked 
all up again carefully, and stowed away the box in the 
cleft of a rock, where I thought it would be safe from 
every kind of danger. The breeze now died away, pro- 
mising a pleasant evening for our voyage home. While 
sitting on the cliff, musing agreeably on the prospect, 
an exclamation of surprise from one of the boatmen 
attracted my attention to Captain O.’s precious box, 
which, having been reached by the rising tide, was 
now floating out to sea. All was immediately hurry- 
scurry to recover it, and to carry the hampers up to 
higher ground. The hour passed away, without bring- 
ing back our gentlemen. When did sportsmen ever 
return at the stipulated time? If unsuccessful, they 
go on hoping for a turn of luck ; if successful, the sport 
is so attractive. At length, they did come back, laden 
with five pigeons, and all talking very loud. It seemed 
that two of them disputed the honour of having shot 
the last bird. The point was not settled that night, 
nor while I was at Gibraltar; perhaps it is not laid at 
rest tillthis hour. It was, however, temporarily given 
up while preparations were making for our meal. A 
cloth being spread on a rock, the hampers were put in 
requisition, and Captain O., having desired from me 
his key, opened his box, which he found only half full 
of salt-water. His look was dreadful. Every thing 
was ruined. It was very unlucky, but I could not 
help it. After all, he showed some magnanimity, for 
he did not utter a word of blame, and, having hurled 
back the box into the sea, resumed his good humour 
immediately. I have liked and admired him ever 
since. Enough remained for a good meal, and neither 
salt nor a cork-screw had been forgotten; so every- 
thing passed off very well. 

Our dejeuné concluded, it was high time to think of 
returning. There was a dead calm. So sails were 
taken down, and oars taken up. As we passed Cabrita 
Point, it was proposed that the guns should be dis- 
charged for fear of accidents. This was accordingly 
done in two volleys, there being four double barrels. 
We continued our voyage for the Rock [Gibraltar]. 
Nothing was to be heard but the measured dip of the 
oars. It became nearly dark. Captain O., totally 
exhausted, lay down in the bottom of the boat, and 
soon gave audible signs of having fallen asleep. ‘The 
two volleys had a result little anticipated, for our ears 
were soon after struck by the noise of many oars, and 
we could see at a distance through the gloom the dark 
form of a huge Latteen boat, with a lantern partly 
shaded hanging on her stern. It instantly occurred 
to us that she must be a Spanish guarda-costa, such 
vessels always lurking about Algesiras and in the Bay, 
on the alert to capture smugglers, which they seldom 
do, as the contrabandistas constantly outwit their 
adversaries by giving false alarms. The gentlemen, 
delighted with the novelty and romance of the adven- 
ture, and more than usually prepared for frolic by 
sundry bottles of Marsala, agreed that they would not 
answer when hailed. One asked if there was any 
chance of their firing to bring us to—a comfortable idea 
for my poor nerves ; but all agreed that such a thing 
was not to be imagined, and that the utmost they 
could do would be to detain us till assured of our 
-—: Meanwhile the guarda-costa, for so it proved, 
gained upon us. When about twenty yards off, “ La 
bote, la bote !” was heard from sevendl wiles ; but our 
people still pulled on. Another minute, and they 
were by our side. Never shall I forget the scene. 
There were upwards of twenty men, all armed with 
boarding-pikes and muskets. ‘Their lantern flung its 
dull beams on their swarthy and angry countenances. 
All were jabbering Spanish, and apparently bent on 
terrible deeds, I had to address them, just 
knowing enough of Spanish to enable me to say who we 
were ; but my fright deprived me of the use of both my 
speech and my feet, except that with the latter I con- 
trived to awaken Captain O., who I thought would be 
the most useful man on the occasion, as he was best 
acquainted with the language. He started up, rubbing 
his eyes, and greatly confounded at the scene before 
him ; but I soon acquainted him with the nature of 
the ease, which he no sooner understood than he bawled 
out, “ Amigos ! amigos !’” which seemed to mollify our 
assailants a little. A lengthened and wrangling ex- 
planation ensued ; and at length our Spanish friends 
sheered off, much to my comfort, but to the great 
professed mortification of our frolicsome officers. ‘ 

Another spell of hard pulling, and we reached Rosia 
Bay, exactly at a quarter past one in the morning, 
by which time I deemed myself more dead than alive. 


Se much for a day of pleasure! I trust, after what 


has been related, I need hardly warn any of my lady 


successors in the garrison of the Rock, against makin: 
a pic-nic party to Pigeon Island. : ° 


NOTICES OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
THE PARISH SCHOOL OF KEMNAY. 


Tue parish school of Kemnay has been made known 
to us by the merest accident ; we have not seen it, 
nor éver had the slightest intercourse or correspon- 
dence with any one connected with it. In now intro- 
ducing it to notice, we must be considered as animated 
solely by a wish to make the public acquainted 
with something which we believe will interest them, 
and to present to the humbler class of rural teachers 
an example which seems worthy of being followed. 
There are, of course, throughout the country, many 
seminaries of more important character, and which 
equally merit being celebrated. The reader will, never- 
theless, understand what it is which makes one some- 
times admire the simple wild flower more than the 
cultivated denizens of the parterre ; and he will soon 
see that, in the remoteness and obscurity of Kemnay, 
and the union of enterprise and intelligence with 
perseverance which has overcome these disadvantages, 
there is a claim upon his notice which he might be 
apt to dispute with regard to a much more imposing 
establishment. 

A lady with whom we have the honour to be ac- 
quainted, chanced in August last to pay a visit to a 
friend residing at Inverury in Aberdeenshire. After 
every object within walking distance had been walked 
to, and when ennui was beginning to steal over the 
mind of the stranger, her entertainer proposed that 
they should have a drive to a country school, five 
miles off, where she had a son placed for his edu- 
cation as a boarder with the teacher. “ Kemnay 
School, you must know,” said the Inverury lady, “is 
no common parish school. It is under the care of an 
amiable enthusiast in education, who has done won- 
ders in the place, and is beginning to attract attention 
in distant quarters. He is, I assure you, respected 
wherever he is known.” “By all means, then, let us 
visit Kemnay School,” said our friend. 

The particulars of the visit were communicated in 
a letter, from which the following is an extract :— 

“Our way was for some time alongside the Don. 
We then left the river, and passed for some miles 
through a country generally barren, till at length we 
descended upon Kemnay, which appeared to me quite. 
as a green spot in the wilderness. I could imagine no 
simple rural scene possessed of greater beauty than 
what was presented by the little group of cottages 
constituting the parish school establishment, planted 
as they are upon somewhat irregular ground, which 
for some distance around has been laid out with good 
taste, and exhibits a variety of fine green shrubs. 

A few years ago, the school and school-house were, 
as usual in Scotland, merely a couple of cottages in 
juxtaposition. Mr Stevenson, the ang teacher, has 
added one new building after another, till it is now a 
considerable place. His last addition was a pretty 
large school-room, which is constructed of timber, 
pitched on the od One must not wonder at the 
new buildings not being of a very lasting kind, for not 
only has the teacher had to do all at his own expense, 
but he has done it with the certainty that all will 
become public property when he dies or leaves his 
situation. ‘The place, nevertheless, seems sufficiently 
comfortable. The new erections have been made as 
the views of the teacher, respecting the duties of his 
charge, expanded, and as his boarding pupils became 
more numerous. After all, these are as yet only nine- 


n. 

Generally, if there is a little garden for common 
vegetables near a Scottish parish school, it is all that 
is to be expected. Here there is a remarkably neat 
garden, situated on a piece of undulating ground, 
comprising a pretty piece of water in a serpentine 
form 5 while the ground immediately round the new 
school-room is laid out in shrubbery and flower-bor- 
ders, with seats and arbours, the whole being in a 
style which might not shame a gentleman’s mansion. 
I o. never seen finer vegetables, or eaten more de- 
licious fruit, than I did here. Judge my surprise 
when I was told that the whole is the result of the 
labours of the children, who are thus taught an useful 
and tasteful art, and at the same time indulged in a 
a recreation highly conducive to their health. 
My curiosity was excited to know how their labours 
were conducted. ‘The garden and ground, I under- 
stood, are divided into compartments, and so many 
boys are attached to each. ‘These companies, as they 
are called, have each a separate set of tools, all of 
which are kept in the nicest order and arrangement 
in a small wooden house erected for the purpose. 

It was singular, you will allow, at a time when in- 
dustrial education is only beginning to be thought of 
in England, to find it practised on a large scale, and 
under the best regulations, in a remote and barren 
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part of the northern county of Aberdeen. I was 
taken from the garden to a carpentry work-shop, 
where the boys every day exercise themselves in 
ingenious trade of the joiner. They make part of the 
ed furniture, seats for the en and shrubbery, 
and many other useful articles. 

We were now conducted into the school-room, 
which I found to be a spaci ms t, fitted up 
with all the conveniences of black boards, &c., as in 
the most improved schools in Edinburgh, with the 
addition of something which I had never seen in any 
similar place, namely, a variety of musical instruments 
hung upon the walls. I found only the boarders 
present, for the day was the last of the week, and all 
the native pupils had been dismissed, at the usual early 
hour, to their homes. Mr Stevenson, nevertheless, gave 
us a small specimen of a concert. Some boys took 
flutes, others violins, and one or two violas or violon- 
cellos; Mr Stevenson also took his instrument, and 
assumed the office of leader. I then heard several 
pieces of music, amongst which were some sacred 
pieces, performed in a manner really astonishing, 
when the ages of the musicians were considered. I may 
mention that Mr Stevenson is himself a good musician, 
and even a composer. The boys are of all ages from 
six to nineteen, and several of them are from distant 
parts of the world. Many have made considerable 
progress in drawing, and in the copying of maps. 

The author, as I may call him, of the extraordinary 
scene with which I was now so delighted, is an un- 
married middle-aged man of gentle and benevolent 
character. Reared in humble circumstances, in the 
parish where he now teaches, he had not even the 
universal privilege of the Scottish peasantry, that of 
receiving the elements of knowledge at school. He 
had, however, a natural thirst for learning, and, after 
experiencing considerable difficulties, he was fortunate 
enough to attract the regard of the amiable pastor of 
the parish, the late Dr Mitchell, who was so much 
interested in his character, as to take upon himself 
the trouble of teaching him, which he persisted in 
doing until the young man was fitted to proceed to 
college. When about to take the latter step, the 
parish school, which had been inefficiently taught for 
no less than seventy years, became vacant, and he felt 
it as a proud moment when the place became his, 
with a salary of twenty-six pounds. He took home 
his aged parents, and commenced his duties as a 
teacher, with a mind eager to do its best, but ham- 
pered by the defects of his own education, to over- 
come which was not the least difficulty he had to 
contend with. From one thing he went on to another ; 
every improvement in education found in him one 
willing to try it. He proceeded upon the monitorial 
plan for some time, but for various reasons now only 
uses it occasionally. He was, however, and still is, 
a faithful adherent of the intellectual mode of teach- 
ing. In time, he began to add to his course ; drawing 
being amongst the first of the new branches. After 
twenty years, his little seminary has expanded to what 
I have described it to be. ‘That the prompting cause 
of all these exertions is neither ambition nor love of 
gain, the whole circumstances go to prove ; he is appa- 
rently animated only by the enthusiasm of his profes- 
sion. With no family around him to claim his regard, 
he lives entirely amongst and for his pupils. They 
are his daily friends and companions. He seeks no 
other society. Many of the poorer class of the parish 
children, whee parents are unable to pay even the 
usual school fees, small as these are, attend gratui- 
tously, and receive all the benefits of the excellent 
= which good fortune has placed in their out-of- 
the-way locality. The teather remembers how pre- 
cious learning was to himself, when circumstances 
seemed to forbid that he should ever drink at the 
fount of knowledge. 

We were now conducted to the eating-room, where 
a meal was laid out for the master, his assistant, and the 
pupils,all at one table. ‘This was a long room,composed, 
I think, of the original school and part of the school- 
house thrown into one. At the head of the room was 
a piano-forte ; at the bottom, a stove. We had tea, 
abundance of bread, and, in considerable variety, in 
addition to butter, were honey and jellies, the two last 
being in compliment to the strangers. Observing a 
very little fellow ) nee at the foot of the table, and 
who said grace, I inquired if that was his ordinary 
situation and duty. was informed that each boy 
takes to-day the place next below that which he had 
yesterday, so that they circulate round the table and 
experience each in his turn the advantages and duties 
of each situation. Even in this little arrangement I 
could see originality and superior understanding. 

The assistant, who joined us at tea, is a young man 
in delicate health. I learned, in the course of a 
ramble through the house, that the master, in con- 
sideration of that circumstance, had lately given him 
his own room, for his better accommodation. The 
two gentlemen began to open their varied stores of 
information, and 1 could have willingly sat to listen 
to them for hours ; but the evening was approaching, 
and we were obliged to take our leave.” 

Our readers will probably join us in thinking that 
there is something delightfully interesting, and even 
affecting, in this account of the doings of a good man. 
Good thus done in obscurity, with modesty, and for 
no object beyond itself—what can have greater claims 
upon general sympathy or praise? We almost fear 
to make it publicly known, lest, being so, it become a 
hackneyed object of curiosity, and so lose the fresh- 


ness and beauty connected with its present seclusion 
—lest, also, this worthy man sho dislike to be 
brought so prominently before the world. If what 
we do is objectionable on these grounds, we would 
hope that the example will produce such good effects 
as to counterbalance all such drawbacks. 


THE INUNDATION. 
A STORY OF YESTERDAY.* 


Mapame Datvenne had made a marriage of pru- 
dence, at the age of nineteen. Brought up in Paris in 
luxury, and surrounded by admirers, she appeared, in 
her earlier days, to have before her a career of un- 
broken ease and happiness, Her prospects of fortune 
gave her the privilege, seemingly, of selecting a hus- 
band where she chose, and a sufficiency of candidates 
presented themselves, to give her a wide field for 
choice. But a sudden reverse befell her, and totally 
changed her position. Her father, an extensive mer- 
chant, most unexpectedly made the disclosure to her 
that he was a “ruined man.” He accompanied this reve- 
lation with another still more distressing to the young 
lady at the time. “M. Dalvenne,” said he, “my cor- 
respondent in Lyons, whom you have seen, can alone 
save for me some petty remnant of my fortune. I 
have communicated with him. He will do it ; but he 
puts a price on his services. My dear Hortense, that 
price is your hand.” 

Hortense resigned hersclf to her fate. She bade 
adieu to the smiling illusions of her youth, happy that 
her heart had at least formed no fixed attachment, to 
make the proposition of M. Dalvenne more odious. 
The marriage was celebrated in Paris, and immedi- 
ately afterwards the pair departed for Lyons. Though 
M. Dalvenne wes sixty, and though the advantage 
which he had taken of his position to force the match 
was any thing but honourable, Hortense was to him 
a virtuous and uncomplaining wife. At the end of 
three years, death broke the chain which circum- 
stances had thrown around her ; and, in his last hours, 
M. Dalvenne in part wiped away the stain which had 
been cast upon him by his previous conduct. He 
left his widow the sole heiress of all his means. These 
were entirely embarked in commerce. A shop and 
ample warehouses, filled with valuable goods, consti- 
tuted the possessions which fell to Madame Dalvenne ; 
and she was under the necessity of continuing the 
business of her husband for a time, until the goods 
could be favourably disposed of. Fortunately, she 
could place implicit confidence in her husband’s prin- 
cipal assistant, M. Bernard, a man of sound judg- 
ment and probity. “Be easy, madam,” said he to 
his mistress, “ your fortune will remain safe enough 
for a period ; and in eighteen months or two years, 
we may have all disposed of, with excellent profits.” 

Two years could not pass away without some en- 
deavour on the part of the gallants of Lyons, to in- 
duce the young, beautiful, and wealthy widow, again 
to enter the holy state of matrimony. Madame Dal- 
venne found admirers in some of the most eligible 
parties in the city. One individual obtaified ere long 
a preference. This was M. Philibert, a personage 
who was not fixed upon by the widow without some 
surprise on the part of her friends. M. Philibert was 
a young man of forty. He gave himself out for thirty, 
however, and took immense pains to sustain the 
assertion. It is impossible to describe or enumerate 
the artifices employed by him to conceal the ra- 
vages of time, and by an industrious prosecution of 
which he succeeded in keeping up appearances. It 
was thought for some time by the widow’s friends, 
that the silent and modest, though unbounded de- 
votion of a young artist, named Theodore Dubreuil, 
would have beaten Philibert off the field; but the 
latter shone to great advantage in comparison with 
the bashful artist, and Madame Dalvenne duall 
inclined her ear to the elder of the two. M. Phili- 
bert’s superiority was chiefly grounded on a power of 
raillery, amusing at once and effective ; for he scrupled 
not to use it freely for the discomfiture of his rivals. 
He had thoroughly studied womankind, and he art- 
fully placed the imperfections of his rivals in such a 
light as to make them offensive to the lady. Thus it 
was, that though Madame Dalvenne could not really 
be said to love him, he had the good fortune to van- 
quish all competitors, and obtain from her a promise 
of her hand. 

Sixteen months had elapsed since the death of 
M. Dalvenne, when the widow announced her in- 
tended marriage with M. Philibert. That gentle- 
man, to make sure of no withdrawal on the part of 
the lady, whose consent he» was aware of having ob- 
tained as much by surprise as otherwise, had taken 
up his abode on the second floor of the house in which 
Medians Dalvenne dwelt, occupying the ground floor. 
Here he kept the widow almost constantly under the 
influence oF his fascinations, and devoted his whole 
powers to the task of maintaining his position, and 


* Abridged from a recent French feuilleton. 


hurrying on the happy day. That day approac 
and of the young man of 
in the ascendant. 

A day or two before the day fixed for the ceremony, 
M. Philibert retired to rest in his chambers, with an 
elated mind, having just parted with the widow. “She 
is mine !” said the triumphant suitor to himself; “I 
shall have the prettiest wife in Lyons, with thirty or 
forty r tdi livres of income. I shall buy an 
estate ; I shall become a deputy ; and, if I have been 
able to carry off Madame Dalvenne from so man 
rivals, 1 must succeed in the career of politics. 
minister’s portfolio” 

It is needless to follow further the visions of M. 
Philibert. Suffice it to say, that he was kept long 
awake by them. When he did sleep, he slept soundly, 
till aroused by an extraordinary noise, like the roar- 
ings of a tumultuous sea, mingled with the shrieks of 
human beings. It was in reality the roaring of many 
waters. The Rhone and the Saone had overflowed 
their banks in the night. The streets of Lyons were 
flooded, and the waves were pouring into the under 
floors of many of the houses. The latter part of this 
catastrophe had occurred most suddenly and unex- 

ectedly. Though the rivers were known to be high, 
it had not been anticipated that they would wax to 
the height of danger. The alarmed Philibert had 
scarcely time to become fully aware of the state of 
the case, when he thought of flight. Dressing himself 
hurriedly, he ran down stairs. He found that a 
one was on foot, having been aroused like himself. 
“Let us save ourselves !” cried M. Philibert in tones 
of dismay ; “it is the deluge!” Madame Dalvenne 
showed much more composure, though the waters 
were rapidly entering by the under doors. “ It will 
be nothing after all,” said she ; “a few feet of water 
cannot do much harm. The flood will soon retire.” 

This expectation of hers, however, was doomed to 
disappointment. During the whole of the morning, 
and in the course of the day also, the weather con- 
tinued stormy, and the waters rose higher and higher. 
The widow had now lost a good deal of her courage, 
but she put a good face on the matter. “ I doubt our 
marriage will be put off,” said she to Philibert, with a 
smile. “ Alas !” replied that gentleman, with a touch- 
ing mixture of regret and fear on his countenance. 
Though somewhat dismayed, the widow would not 
consent to quit her house, notwithstanding that her 
less courageous servants went all off to safe and ele- 
vated ground. “ ‘The night will surely be good,” said 
Madame Dalvenne, “and all will be right by the 
morrow.” In this way she kept up the spirits of 
Philibert, and encouraged that gentleman to remain 
and take chance with her. But the night was wretched, 
and the flood increased. In the morning, Madame 
Dalvenne, accompanied by a little girl, her only re- 
maining attendant, knoeked at the apartments of 
Philibert. ‘That gentleman was up, but rather in 
deshabille, and his apartments were so also. “Give 
me an asylum with you, my friend,” said the lady ; 
“the water has driven me out. My apartment is 
inundated.” “ Ah, merciful powers !” cried Philibert, 
“we are lost!” “ No, no,” returned the widow ; “ we 
will be safe here till to-morrow.” “Oh, why did we 
not save ourselves at the commencement of the dan- 
ger?’ moaned the gentleman. “True, we should 
have done so,” said Madame Dalvenne ; “ but who 
could have anticipated this? And who knows but 
our servants, poor creatures, may be worse off where 
they are 

Madame Dalvenne had plenty of time allowed her 
to look about the sitting apartments of her lover. 
She saw there some objects which a little surprised 
her, and which, but for the disordered state of M. 
Philibert’s mind, would not have been allowed to 
remain visible. One object was a gentleman’s corsets, 
which the lady never supposed her smart suitor could 
have required. Poor Philibert, too, in the extremity 
of his terror, displayed somewhat further the mys- 
teries of his antiquated dandyism. As he moved up 
and down, exclaiming “ What will become of us?” 
he chanced to give his head an awkward rustle with 
his hands, and the jetty locks which the widow was 
wont to admire slipt awry, telling but too plainly 
their artificial character. Madame Dalvenne looked 
on her suitor in amazement, and could not help laugh- 
ing. “It is in misfortune,” thought she, “that one 
learns to know people.” Philibert was in great un- 
easiness, as has been observed, and he could not con- 
ceal the real cause of it, though he strove once or 
twice to do so. “If I am thus anxious,” said he, 
with an air of rucful gallantry, “it is because our 
marriage must be retarded.” “'I'rue,” replied Madame 
Dalvenne; “ it will be necessary to re-write the con- 
tract. The draught of the new one will be very 
different.” “How so?’ cried Philibert. “ Because 
it is probable that at this moment I am ruined,” said 
Madame Dalvenne coolly. “ Ruined !” exclaimed the 
gentleman. “ Yes,” said the widow; “how can it be 
otherwise? The flood can scarcely have spared our 
shop, and there lies all my fortune.” : 

To this remark M. Philibert made no reply, but it 
was obvious from his manner that a very unpleasant 
and startling train of thought hed been awakened in 
his mind. ‘To conceal his feeliags, he rose and went 
to the window. “I am convinced,” cried he immedi- 
ately afterwards, “ that the waters are gaining on us ! 
They will be in this room ere long. y 


We must fly to 
M. Dubreuil’s, a storey higher!” “ Will it not be 


better,” said the lady, “to make signals of distress? 
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Seme boat may come to us.” Boats were indeed 
passing from point to point of the city, where the 
waters stood highest; but the house of Madame Dal- 
venne stood in a retired spot, where the inmates could 
see little of what was ing without. Boating 
was dangerous, besides, and chiefly used for saving 
valuables, as most people had fled early from danger. 
Our blocked-up pair had frequently and anxiously 
looked abroad for boats, but they had yet seen none 
accessible to them. Soon after the remark of Ma- 
dame Dalvenne, however, a boat was driven to the 
very window, bearing three ree who had been saved, 
in addition to the rowers. “ We are already loaded,” 
shouted one of the men, on seeing the party within ; 
“ we can take but one more—only one /” “Take this 
poor little girl !” cried the widow. She could get no 
more said, for, without an instant’s hesitation, M. 
Philibert pushed past her, and sprung out of the 
window; and, with that devoted lover for its new 
ight, the boat disappeared. 

adame Dalvenne sat down for some moments, 
utterly stunned by the cowardly and contemptible 
conduct of Philibert. “‘The base poltroon !” said she; 
“and this is the man whom I was about to marry— 
whom I preferred to so many !” This train of reflec- 
tion was uppermost for some time in the lady’s mind. 
She was aroused from it by her little attendant, who 
cried with a seream that the flood was entering the 
room. Such was indeed the case ; and Madame Dal- 
venne saw the necessity of seeking refuge in the upper 
storey. This she bad some reluctance to do. The 
floor in question was occupied by M. Theodore Du- 
breuil, the young artist, who has been spoken of as 
among her oa lovers. He had indeed never told 
his love otherwise than by looks, but these spoke 
volumes. Madame Dalvenne, however, was compelled 
by necessity to fly to the apartments of M. Dubreuil. 
She found him sitting calmly at the window. 

“You here !” cried he ; “I believed you safe, ma- 
dam, and far away !” 

« No, sir,” said the widow; “I have been deserted! 
I have been” She stopped suddenly. Her eye 
had lighted on a portrait of herself, set in a rich frame, 
and, as a likeness, most admirable. The artist saw 
the direction of her glance, and blushed deeply. After 
a few moments, he exclaimed, “ Pardon me, madam ! 
—pardon me for daring to reproduce on canvass the 
features so deeply graven on my memory! I know 
that I had no right to possess your portrait ; but 
something must be allowed for sufferings like mine, 
and this likeness of you has been their sole alleviation. 
This is a time when boldness may be pardoned. We 
are perhaps near to death, and there are no secrets at 
such a time. When all smiled upon you—when you 
were rich, happy, and encircled by lovers—I did not 

you. I could not present myself among them 
—I, poor and obscure, with nothing to offer but my 
love. You made a choice. I mourned, but did not 
intrude my sorrow on you. I had thought of flying 
to a distant land, but, during this day, I have watched 
these waters rising, and have never moved, or wished 
them to pause. Ah, madam! little thought I that, 
if I were to die, I should have the happiness to die 
with you. But now—we may die—we must die to- 
gether |” 

The artist spoke thus with rapidity and enthusiasm, 
his fine but pale features kindling till they bore an 
expression almost of sublimity. The lady listened to 
him with silent emotion. After he had ceased, she 
said softly, “ Wherefore die?” The artist misappre- 
hended her sentiments, for he knew not how favour- 
- ably for him, at that critical time, the sense of Phili- 
bert’s base desertion was operating on the lady’s mind. 
“True, madam,” said the artist sadly ; “I forgot that 
you at least are happy, and must wish to live.” 

We shall both live !” said the lady; “the sky is 
certainly clearing, and we shall soon have assistance.” 
The artist took her hand. “If it be so, madam,” 
said he, “I entreat your pardon for the presumptu- 
ous words I have spoken. Forget them.” “Forget 
them !” replied Madame Dalvenne ; “no! they shall 
remain for ever graven on my heart !” 

Madame Dalvenne was right in her anticipations. 
The change in the weather lessened the flood, and 
soon enabled boats to pass more freely from spot to 
=. The artist and his companions were relieved 

rom re but before their release took place, the 
artist been made happy by Madame Dalvenne’s 
admission that circumstances taken place which 
rendered her hand disengaged. More passed between 
the pair, but the nature of the converse may be 


When Madame Dalvenne was again in safety, M. 
Philibert had the audacity to appear before her, fully 
toiletted, and trying to look as if nothing particular 
had happened. He was not daunted even by the 
widow’s cold reception of him, but coolly told her that 
hebad now made all ready for their union. The lady 
replied gravely, that there was a necessity for “ writ- 

& hew contract, as the old one would not do.” 
Wherefore ¢” exclaimed the young man of forty ; 
“you have lost almost nothing, Bernard tells me. 
has been able to preserve nearly all.” 

“Ah! I now understand why you are so quick in 
your — said ee ae “Still there will be a 
necessity for re-writin e@ contract.” “A: 
then f” repeated Philibert. “Because, sin” 
Madame Dalvenne, “ the name of Theodore Dubreuil 
must be substituted for yours. And from my fortune 


50,000 francs must be deducted, for the victims of the 


flood. It is right that I should aid those who have 
suffered from an event to which I owe my own 
happiness.” 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE RAT. 

Tue Rat, of which there are several varieties, is a 
conspicuous member of the Rodentia or Gnawing 
animals of Cuvier—an order of the Mammalia chiefly 
distinguished by that peculiarity in their teeth from 
which their name is derived, and which enables them, 
by a file-like action, to sever very tough substances. 
The squirrel, rat, mouse, and beaver, are amongst the 
most remarkable Rodentia. 

The general characters of the rat tribe are—a long- 
ish body, heaviest behind, covered with scattered hairs 
of a black or brown colour ; a long tapering tail, usu- 
ally scaly and in rings; a sharp-fronted head, with 
two incisor and six molar teeth in each jaw, the for- 
mer at a considerable dist from the latter ; feet 
with five toes. The movement is rather a leap than 
a walk. Rats of various species are spread over a 
large part of the earth. They are particularly abun- 
dant in Asia, whence it is believed the Black Rat first 
spread into Europe, in the tenth century. A species 
called the Musk Rat is spread all over the American 
continent. Even the widely-isolated islands of the 
Pacific are not free from the intrusions of the rat. 
Egypt has, in all ages, been infested with this animal. 
Rats and mice are there seen in such abundance, after 
the season of inundation, that the people believe them 
to spring ready-formed out of the mud. In the in- 
hospitable climes of Kamschatka and Siberia, the 
small species called the Economic Rat is extremely 
abundant. These migrate in immense quantities every 
spring, proceeding in a south-westerly direction across 
rivers and gulfs, and not stopping till they reach the 
rivers Ochotska and Judoma, a distance of a thousand 
miles. The same rat has found its way to Iceland. 
In the mountains of Sweden and Norway, the pecu- 
liar kind called the Lemming Rat is so abundant, that 
the common people believe them to be rained from 
the clouds. These also migrate, but only once in 
about ten years, when they proceed southwards, in a 
direct line, covering a large territory with their im- 
mense horde, swimming across lakes, rivers, and seas, 
and usually destroying every trace of herbage upon 
their route. They are of course regarded as a kind 
of pest, and Bishop Pontoppidan, the old Norwegian 
naturalist, gives a form of exorcism which was used 
against them by the clergy in former times. Another 
kind, the Hamster, is equally abundant in Eastern 
Europe, particularly in Austria. It has a peculiar 
organisation, of a remarkable kind, in as far as its 
cheeks are furnished with a loose pouch-like mem- 
brane, into which the creature contrives to stuff and 
pack such a quantity of grain or beans, as, on being 
taken out and laid loose on a table, has been found to 
be twice or thrice the whole bulk of the animal’s 
body. The rat, wherever found in rural districts, is 
a burrowing animal. In some eastern countries where 
they abound, the surface of the soil sinks at every 
step into their subterranean chambers. When rats 
choose to take up their residence in human dwellings, 
or in ships, they skulk, as is well known, in holes and 
chinks, where-they are not easily reached. In cities, 
also, vast quantities usually find shelter in covered 
drains, and in every by-place where garbage is to be 
obtained, more especially in slaughter-houses. Most 
of the species above mentioned are cleanly creatures, 
which feed chiefly on vegetable substances ; but our 
own black and brown rats are less nice in feeding, and 
seem to serve a providential end in relieving the earth 
of superfluous animal matters, which otherwise would 
become putrid, and prove a greater nuisance than the 
creatures are themselves. 

Previous to about 1730, the only rat known in Bri- 
tain was the Black Rat, the y of which rarely 
measures more than seven inches, with a tail about an 
inch longer. About that time the Brown Rat was in- 
troduced from Norway, a species about a fourth larger, 
and evidently more powerful, seeing that, like the 
Anglo-Saxon race pushing out the North American 
Indians, it has nearly superseded the ancient variety. 
Both kinds are of great though not of equal fecun- 
dity, the black rat usually bearing six, and the brown 
from eight to twelve, at a birth. A female brown rat 
will have three births in the course of a year; and 
thus it has been calculated that, in favourable circum- 
stances as to food, and supposing no destruction to 
take place, a single pair might in two years have up- 
wards of a million of descendants! From this fact 
alone, judging by all the analogies of nature, we may 
be assured that rats are designed to serve some highly 
important end. On the other hand, as, in ordinary 
circumstances, there can be no need for such a vast 
increase of the species, strong checks have been im- 


posed upon it, of a nature which will only be eluded 
under extremely favourable circumstances. The rat 


has a vast number of enemies to contend with in his 
own subterranean world, who are constantly operat- 
ing for the restriction of his family. In times of 
searcity, the tribe even turn upon each other, and be- 
come mutual devourers. The very mother so far for- 
gets the instinct usually attendant upon her interest- 
ing situation, as to eat the hapless creatures dependent 
upon her for their own nourishment. By these means, 
the Malthusian doctrine is most completely carried 
out in the rat world. The skeletons of the victims, 
beth old and young, are frequently found in their 
haunts, usually picked quite bare, but with the skin 
reserved. And here we have a curious instance of 
the mputs of the rat. They do not like the skin, 
and, always except in particular circumstances, reject 
it. It might be supposed that they would have con- 
siderable difficulty in getting quit of that integument, 
in order to have access to the bodies of their slain 
brethren or children. But in almost every case the 
skin is found to have been drawn off over the head of 
the deceased rat, as neatly and completely as any man 
could draw a stocking invertedly from his leg. We 
are forbidden to suppose that these skeletons, so often 
found in rat-holes, Ghes to animals which have met 
natural deaths. The mutual hostility of rats is ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt. Parties of the migrato 
hordes in Norway are often seen to turn upon eac 
other and fight desperately, exactly as two regiments 
might do in an ill-managed army. M. Majendie, the 
eminent physiologist, once got twelve rats from Mont- 
faucon, for the purpose of making some investigation 
into their habits. ‘They were sent to him in a pro- 
perly secured box, and the result was very much that 
assigned in popular story to a similar experiment in 
Ireland. When the box was opened, only three rats 
were found, with a few fragments of the other nine. 

Though, in this country, rats are usually glad to 
keep out of the way of man, a very fierce and coura- 
geous character is sometimes displayed by them. 
‘There cannot be the least doubt that they have often 
attacked children asleep. In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1754, there is an anecdote of a family at 
Wansford in Northamptonshire, which was attacked 
by “a drove of Norway rats,” which fastened upon 
the mother and two of her children in bed, and were 
only driven off with considerable difficulty. In 1830, 
a gentleman walking near Elie, in the county of 
Fife, saw a large rat coming towards him on the foot- 
path. He stept aside to get a stick or stone. The 
rat saw the movement, and at onee rushed towards 
the gentleman at full speed, grinning, and showing 
every determination to give battle. ‘The gentleman 
commenced pelting the animal with stones, but the 
rat was only the more irritated, and pursued the 
assailant. ‘Lhe latter threw stones and fled, till nearly 
exhausted, when a carter came up and killed the rat 
by one dexterous blow of his whip. There is a fa- 
mous story of an archbishop of Mayence in the middle 
ages, who was killed and devoured by rats. The tale 
is not without superstitious features, but is probably 
founded on fact. During a famine which bore hard 
on the poor, this | wong not only hoarded up his 
grain, but caused fire to be set to a barn in which 
many of the starving poor were assembled, only re- 
marking, when he heard the voices of the unfortunate 

ple within, “ Do you hear how the rats squeak ?” 
His territories were soon after assailed by a legion of 
rats, comparable only to the plagues of Egypt. He 
sent his men to disperse and kill them, but all in vain. 
He crossed the Rhine to avoid the vast horde, but 
they swam after him. He built a tower in which to 
take refuge ; but they ate their way through, and he 
finally perished miserably amongst them. In ships 
where these animals have been allowed to become 
too numerous, they have been known to spring upon 
the table, and contend with the sailors for the very 
food they were conveying to their mouths. 

Against all the vices of the rat’s character, and we 
fear they are not few, we have to set forth one re- 
markable virtue. There seems not the least reason 
to doubt that they are inspired by a wonderful sense 
of filial affection and duty. Mr Purdew, a surgeon’s 
mate, relates that he one day “saw a rat come into 
his berth, which, after surveying the place attentively, 
retreated with the greatest caution and silence. It 
returned soon afterwards, leading by the ear another 
rat, which it left close by the hole. A third rat 
joined this kind conductor. The two then searched 
about, and picked up small scraps of biscuit. These 
they carried to the second rat, which seemed blind, 
a | which remained on the spot where they had left 
it, nibbling such fare as was brought to it. Th 
seemed to be its offspring.” An American vessel, 
on a voyage to Lisbon, had been greatly distressed 
by rats, and when it arrived in port, fumigation was 
resorted to. Amidst the multitudes of rats which 
came forth, and fell beneath the vengeful sticks of 
the sailors, appeared one bearing on its back another 
quite grey with age, and blind. ‘The men, not doubt- 
ing that the senior was the sire of the younger, al- 
lowed both to pass unscathed ! Many popular stories 
are told in Scotland, and probably in other countries 
also, of migratory parties of rats being seen by night, 
or about dawn, in which blind and aged ones were 
observed to be led along by young ones, by means of 
@ straw placed in their mouths. Such stories may 
‘have never been rightly authenticated, but they are 
undoubtedly in perfect consistency with the known 
character of the animal. 


The rat is not without a considerable share of inge- 
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nity. This quality it shows in the wonderful expe- 
‘tients it ‘or the purpose of 
in ordinary dwellings. In a former poe Journal, 
No. 106), was related a perfectly authentic instance 
of their sagacity, which we shall take leave to repeat. 
“Our informant observed several of them one morn- 
ing gathered about a hen’s nest, where there were 
some eggs ; and imagining that they intended in some 
way to make these their prey, or pefhaps carry them 
off, as they are frequently said to do, he resolved 
to watch their motions. In a short time, he saw one 
of them lay himself down beside an egg, where, fold- 
ing his body round it lengthwise, he held it as firm as 
he could ; after which, the better to secure his grasp, 
he took his tail between his teeth. The others then 
approached, and, seizing him by the neck, fairly dragged 
off the rat and the egg together.” Pliny relates of 
the kindred family of , or Alpine Mice, that, 
“to convey fodder into their hole or burrow, the male 
and female take it by turns to lie on their backs, and 
there holding as much grap as they can gripe, one 
drags the other by the tail, held in his teeth, with his 
load, into his cave ; from which habit it is that at this 
season they appear with galled backs.” This cireum- 
stance is ridiculed as a fiction by many subsequent 
naturalists ; but after the indubitable story just quoted, 
we can well believe it to be a feat which the animals 
occasionally perform. Some more questionable anec- 
dotes are related, tending to show a kind of pr 1ce 


nothing but a skin and a skeleton underneath, as 
elean and clear of flesh as if it had been prepared by 
the most skilful operator. 

We would conclude with one word of humanity in 
behalf of this unhappy blackguard of the lower animal 
world. We must, of course, readily allow that, to 
take proper expedients to repress or reduce the num- 
bers of rats, is quite legitimate. Nature herself assigrts 
checks of the most stringent character to the rat po- 
pulation ; and when a farmer or a mariner fumigates 
or entraps them, he only follows the path pointed out 
by the necessity of the case. But there is a needless 
horror of rats in the public mind ; and when a solitary 
member of the species chances to stray into the haunts 
of men, we usually hear a hue and cry raised after 
him, as if he were some monstrous culprit, or as if the 
death of even one were a matter of — “ Kill 
that rat! kill that rat!” cries every body, as if the 

or wretch had no fair piace in creation. People 
borget that the rat exercises a useful function in the 
main, in as far as he belongs to the scavenger corps 
in nature’s police, and that, but for him, worse evils 
might befall us. In this consideration, we think, and 
also in as far as it is desirable not to harden men’s 
hearts by acts of cruelty, we my | see some reason 
for sparing a poor stray individual of the species, even 
while vigorous measures of a more delicate and less 
offensive kind are taken to prevent the race from 
I ing too numerous. 


in rats. It is an old popular belief, that they vacate 
a vessel before an unprosperous voyage, and a house 
of which the inhabitant is about to be ruined. We 
were once solemnly assured, that, on the day before 
an inundation at Dunfermline, a number of rats were 
seen to migrate to higher ground which the river was 
in no danger of reaching. Any foundation for these 
stories would probably be found of a very slight cha- 
racter. In declining circumstances, a house may be 
found to have less provision for rats than it had be- 
fore. A vessel getting old and unseaworthy, may, from 
the admission of water, become unsuitable for the 
residence of rats, which may have been observed to 
go away not long before the last fatal voyage. 

The immense quantity of rats which may exist in 
favouring circumstances, is not unworthy of notice. 
When H. M. ship Squirrel was fumigated for rats at 
Deptford in 1743, five hundred were found dead in 
the hold.* On the return of the Valiant man-of-war 
from Havannah in 1766, a fumigation took place, and 
for some days, six hampers full of suffocated rats were 
discharged daily. The Isle of France was at an early 
period so overrun by them, that the Dutch, for no 
other reason, gave up the island as a settlement. There 
is now, perhaps, no colony of rats in Europe so re- 
markable as the horse-slaughter house of Montfaugon 
near Paris. They are there so numerous as to have 
attracted the attention of government. Let forty 
bodies of horses be left over night, and next morning 
not a vestige of muscular fibre remains uneaten. One 
person engaged in this unpleasant trade, being anxious 
to reduce the number of the rats at his place, took 
measures for entrapping and killing them by night ; 
and in one month be had destroyed 10,050. It has 
been proposed to remove the business altogether to a 
greater distance from town ; but prudence has inter- 
posed with fears for the peace of the neighbourhood 
if so many voracious creatures should all at once 
be deprived of their wonted supply of food. To 
deliberate upon this point, the government some 
years ago formed a commission, and the report of 
that tm certainly presents a most remarkable view 
of the case. The rats of Montfaugon have, it ap- 

,» made burrows for themselves, like rabbits, 
in the adjoining fields, and hollowed out into gal- 
leries all the surrounding eminences; and that to 
such an extent, that it is not unusual to see the latter 
crumble away at the base, and leave exposed these 
subterraneous works. They have undermined all the 
walls and constructions in the neighbourhood ; and it 
is only by taking the most particular precautions— 
casing the foundation with broken bottles, &c.—that 
one of the tradesmen has been able to preserve from 
falling a house attached to his establishment. So — 
is the number of the rats, that they have not all been 
able to lodge themselves in the immediate vicinity of 
the slaughter-houses, for there are most distinctly 
traced and well-known paths, leading across the fields, 
from the enclosures in which the horses are killed, to 
a burrow about five hundred distant. These 
paths are particularly sarasialile in wet weather, as 
they are covered the whole of their length with a 
clayey mud, that adheres to the feet of the rats on 
coming out of their burrows. There is a peculiar cir- 
cumstance worth relating, relative to the predilections 
which these animals show to one particular part of 
the horse ; they always invariably begin by devourin 
the eyes, drinking the liquid contained in them, po 
eating the fat at the bottom of the orbit. ‘There 
never has been an instance of a dead horse being left 
one night exposed, the eyes of which were not de- 
voured before morning. During very severe frosts, 
when it becomes —— to flay and cut up the 
bodies of horses that have been for any time exposed 
to the air, and when even the fragments of flesh lying 
about have become so hard as to render it difficult for 
the rats to feed upon them, they penetrate into the 
body, there establish themselves, and devour the flesh ; 
so that, when the thaw comes, the workmen find 


* Gentleman's Magazine, xiii. 498. 


INCHRORY, A HIGHLAND CHIEF, 


Tue following sketch of the manners of Inchrory, 
a proud Highland chief of the old school, is given by 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, in his “ Traditionary Tales 
of the Highlands :?”— 

“It happened, one day, that the Earl of Fife was 
travelling up this glen, on his way over to his house 
of Mar Loken in Braemar, and having stopped at 
Caochan-Seirceag, he sent one of his people across 
the meadow here, to tell Inchrory that he meant 
to honour him with a visit. The gentleman knocked 
at the door, was admitted by the goodwife, and 
ushered into Inchrory’s presence. He found him 
seated in his arm-chair, in the position which he al- 
ways occupied, that is, on the most comfortable side 
of the fire. 

‘Good day to you, Inchrory, said the gentleman, 
bowing. ‘The same to you, sir, said Inchrory, bow- 
ing his head very grandly and ceremoniously, but 
without stirring. 

*My Lord the Earl of Fife, who is halting at 
Caochan-Seirceag, on his road to Braemar, has sent 
me over to tell you, that he means to step aside from 
his way to visit you, said the gentleman. 

‘Well, sir,’ said Inchrory proudly, ‘ what of that? 
Tell him he is weleome’” The gentleman, astonished 
with his reception, bowed and retired, as an ambas- 
sador might have done from a royal presence. 

* Well, sir,’ said Lord Fife to him, after he had re- 
joined him, ‘is Inchrory at home ?” 

‘He is at home, my lord,’ replied the gentleman ; 
‘but he is the surliest churl I ever came across.’ 

* As how ? demanded the earl. 

‘Why, my lord, the little wretch never rose from 
his chair, replied the gentleman ; and then he re- 
peated the conversation he had had with Inchrory. 
‘If your lordship would take my counsel, you would 
e’en continue your journey, and leave the bear to suck 
his own paws in his own den. 

‘Why do you not flit that insolent fellow? said 
Lord Fife to James Macgrigor of Pitiveach, his fac- 
tor, who happened to be with him ; ‘ you are tacks- 
man of this farm, and so you have it in your power to 
out.’ 

‘Why, my lord,’ replied Macgrigor, ‘he and his 
forbears been for ; and, though 
he certainly is a great original, he is no bad fellow for 
all that.’ 

‘So, so,’ replied the earl, laughing ; ‘the fellow is 
an original, is he? Then I must see him. It is 
something to discover so great a potentate, holding 
his undisputed reign in wilds like these, so many 
miles from any other human dwelling. I must visit 
him directly’? 

The fact was, that the earl had but recently be- 
come possessed of these Highland estates, and Inch- 
rory looked upon him as a new man, a Lowlander, 
whom it was his duty, as it was very much his ineli- 
nation, to despise ; whilst the earl, for his part, know- 
ing that such was a feeling which naturally enough 
pervaded the minds of the Highlanders, even on his 
own newly acquired lands, was determined to do it 
away, by using all manner of courtesy to every one 
with whom he might come into contact. Above all 


things, he felt that the opportunity which he now had 
of overcoming the prejudice of such a man as Inch- 


rory, was by no means to be lost. To Inchrory, 
therefore, he went, without a moment’s delay, was 
admitted into the house, and ushered into the pre- 
sence. ‘Good day to you, Inchrory,’ said the earl, 
bowing. 

‘Good day to you, Lord Fife, replied Inchrory, 
bowing with the same formality as formerly, but still 
keeping his seat. ‘Sit down, my lord—sit down. 
Here is a chair beside me ; for I always keep the ben- 
most seat in my own house.’ 

‘Very right, Inchrory,’ said the earl, smiling, and 
seating himself accordingly beside his host ; ‘and a 
very comfortable seat it seems to be.’ 


‘Very comfortable,’ said Inchrory, setting himself 
more firmly into it ; ‘and I hope that one is easy for 
your lordship.’ 

‘Very easy, indeed,’ said Lord Fife ; ‘a long ride, 
such as I have had, would make a hard stone feel 
table roof of Inchrory, and before your ire, i 
this bitter cold day.” 

_ * Well, well, my lord,’ replied Inchrory, for the first 
time shaking the earl heartily by the hand, and ve 
much pleased with the familiar manner in which his 
visiter had so unexpectedly comported himself ; 
‘ Well, all I can say is, that you are heartily welcome 
to it. Here, gudewife! bring out the bottle. Lord 
Fife must taste Inchrory’s bottle ; and bestir yourself, 
do you hear, and see what you can give his lordship 
to eat.’ 

The whisky bottle was brought, and Inchrory 
drank the earl’s health, who, without any ceremony, 
hobernobbed with him in turn. Mutton, ham, cheese, 
broiled kipper salmon, bannocks and butter, were pro- 
duced, and put down promiscuously. The earl ate 
like a hill farmer, oak partook moderately of the 
whisky, which Inchrory swallowed in large and re- 
peated bumpers to his lordship’s good health. He 
talked loud.and joyously, and the ear! familiarly hu- 
moured him to his full bent. They were the greatest 
friends in the world. The earl particularly delighted 
Inchrory by praising, caressing, and feeding, a great 
rough deer-hound, which, roused from his lair in front 
of the fire by the entrance of the eatables, put his 
long snout and cold nose into his lordship’s hand, and 
craved his attention. But this dog ~ very nearly 
ruined all ; for the earl was so much taken with the 
animal, that having left the house after a very warm 

rting with Inchrory, he sent back his factor to 

im, to offer to purchase the animal at any price. 

‘What! cried Inchrory, drawing himself up in 
his chair, and looking thunderbolts—‘ what! does 
Lord Fife take me for adog-dealer? I would not sell 
my dog to any lord in the land. I would not sell m 
dog to the king on the throne, * Tell his lordship 
would as soon sell him my wife !’ 

* What a stupid fellow I am, Inchrory!’ said the 
factor. ‘ Did I say that it was the earl that sent me ? 
If I did, I was quite wrong. No! no! his lordship 
did no such thing. He only admired the dog so 
much, that he could speak of nothing else as he crossed 
the meadow to join his people. It was my mistake 
altogether. Hearing him admire your dog so much, 

I thought it would be a kind act for me to you, my 
old friend, just to ride back quietly, and give you a 
hint of it. “1 thought I had the best dogs in all 
Scotland,” said the earl, “ but that dog of Inchrory’s 
beats them all clean. He is worth them all put to- 
gether. He is a prince among dogs, as his master is 
a prince among men, Where coll you find a master 
worthy of such a dog but Inchrory fhimself—the best 
fellow I have met with in all this country.”’ 

‘ Did the Earl of Fife say that? cried Inchrory. 
* Here, bring me a leash. Now,’ added he, after hay- 
ing fastened it about the hound’s neck, ‘ take hold of 
that, and lead the dog with you to the earl, and tell 
him that Inchrory begs he will accept of him as a 
present.’” 

I have yet one more anecdote of Inchrory, which 
brings out his character more than all the others. 
“His wife, Ealsach, was one morning occupied in 
tending the cattle at the shicling at Altanarroch. 
Lonely as this place of Inchrory is known to be, its 
loneliness was nothing when compared to that of 
the shieling of Altanarroch, where even the cattle 
themselves could only exist for a month or two during 
the finest part of the year. Now, it happened that 
Ealsach, being in the family way, became extremely 
anxious and unhappy as her time of confinement ap- 
proached ; and her anxiety went on increasing daily, 
till at last she began to think it very expedient to 

home to Inchrory. The distance was considerable, 
and the way rough enough in all conscience. But, 
having the spirit of a Highland woman within her, 
she set out boldly on foot, and arrived at Inchrory at 
an early hour in the morning. Her husband met her 
at the door of the house, where she looked for a kind 
welcome from him, and modestly signified the cause 
of her coming. 

‘Ha? cndlahesed he proudly, and with anger in his 
eye; ‘how is this that you come on foot? How 
dared you to come home till I sent a horse for you, 
that you might travel as Inchrory’s wife ought to do! 

* No one saw how I came,’ replied his wife meekly. 
*I met nothing but the moor-cocks and the pease- 
weeps on the hill? 

‘ No matter,’ said Inchrory; ‘ even the moor-cocks 
and the pease-weeps should not have it to say, that 
they saw the wife of - 7 | tramping home a-foot 
through the heather. Get thee back this moment 
every foot of the way to Altanarroch, that I may 
send for thee as Inchrory’s wife ought to be sent for.’ 

‘he poor woman knew that argument with him 
was useless. Without entering the house, therefore, 
she was compelled to turn her weary steys back to 
Altanarroch ; and she was no sooner there, than a 
servant appeared, leading by the bride a horse, hav- 
ing a saddle on its back covered with a green cloth, on 
which she was compelled to mount forthwith, in order 
to ride home over the barron and desert moors and 
mosses, in such style as might satisfy the moor-cocks 
and the pease-weeps that she was the wife of Inch- 
rory.” 


— 
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THE GRAND AND FASHIONABLE STYLE OF 
MUSIC. 
Tux Intelligencer (Edinburgh newspaper) lately | a 
sented the following remarks, written by a correspondent 
in consequence of a visit he had paid to one of a series of 
weekly concerts, given in place and circumstances which 
need not be here particularised, as our object in trans- 
ferring the remarks to our paper is general, not parti- 
cular. The writer begins by allowing excellence to the 
performers, but condemns, and we think with justice, the 
selection, for a popular concert, of complicated instru- 
mental pieces, instead of music of a more simple charac- 
ter. He thus proceeds :—“ It is a strange ersion of 
language to call the meaningless noise which is made 
with musical instruments, under the name of overtures, 
and nd movements, music. True music is 
calculated to affect the feelings in a similar manner to 
painting or poetry, but in a much higher degree than 
either of these exalting arts. But what soul can be 
melted, soothed, or animated, by a succession of the 
most out us noises, sometimes emulating the insuf- 
ferable yelping of a kennel of dogs, at other times the 
lowing of oxen, now the croaking of frogs, or scream- 
of a rookery ; anon falling low and languid, like the 
wind moaning among a stack of chimneys, or whistling 
fitfully through a broken window ; and all these changes 
and alternations in the most ridiculous and startling con- 
trast ? 


Sometimes it would appear that the mimicry of the 
d by hanical operations and sundry com- 

mon occurrences is intended. You will hear at times a 
pretty close imitation of the turning of a dry grindstone ; 
@ saw is occasionally sharpened with great perseverance ; 
now and then a cooper is to be heard knocking on an 
empty barrel, or a carpenter driving a few double-floor- 
ne A brawl, as if among fishwives, now and then 
t place, and the din is kept up with the most perti- 
nacious yerking recurrence to the same good set terms. 
At other times the whole vocabulary of swinish sounds, 
from the grunt of the old boar to*the squeak of the suck- 
ing Pig, is run over in succession, or thrown in at inter- 
vi Then a troop of soldiers is set a-marching: the 
movement goes forward with the most monotonous regu- 
larity, till, all of a sudden, a halt is called in a loud 
mptory tone, that may pass for that of some gruff 
ull-necked drill-sergeant. Snatches of simple, pretty 
enough airs, now and then come in amidst the Babylonish 
uproar, but these are never allowed to proceed many 
notes at a time till they are overwhelmed with a new 
outbreak of braying, squealing, or grunting. ‘The cla- 
mours come on by paroxysms. Complete lulls now and 
then take place, gradually broken in upon by warning 
indications of a coming tempest, or in a moment suc- 
ceeded by an explosion, as oud and thundery as strong 
lungs and arms can produce by blowing into hollow tubes, 
or thrashing on catgut or parchment. Why is not ar- 
tillery introduced into the orchestra? Surely it would 
facilitate the effect intended, and save the poor drum- 
‘mers, fiddlers, and horn-blowers, a great deal of needless 
exertion. After one of what is called the ‘grand pas- 
sages,’ nothing is more common than to see the per- 
formers panting and sweating, as if they had been work- 
ing with flails on a barn floor, instead of trying to ravish 
the senses with the charms of music. his very circum- 
stance shows plainly that the performances the poor 
men have been engaged in are not musical performances. 
The effect of genuine music is to entrance the performer 
as well as the listener. The musician, while enchanting 
others, is himself wrapt in an ecstacy of enjoyment. But 
the monstrous stuff called the grand and fashionable 
style of music, charms nobody except such as have no 
real musical feeling, and these it pleases by its incongru- 
ous variety and capricious novelty. To see and hear 
twenty or thirty men engaged in playing a grand over- 
ture of the fashionable sort, one would almost suppose, 
were it not for their imperturbable gravity, that they were 
a y of wags who had in a frolic got hold of a set of 
d and stringed instruments, and were bent on per- 
forming some laughable musical caricature. But there 
is neither fun nor rapture to be seen on the countenances 
of the gentlemen of the orchestra during these absurd 
sam nor any expression but that of anxiety to 
ready to strike into the hurly-burly at the proper 
time, except, indeed, the same indifference which per- 
vades the audience on such i If the 3 
of our public concerts were not blinded by prejudice, 
they would observe the vastly different effect produced by 
music, and the spurious artificial sort which is almost 

the only kind performed. Asan instance, 1 may mention 
the enthusiastic delight with which a mere snatch of 
true melody was received and encored. I allude to the 
air, ‘The Light of other Days,’ which was introduced 
—— a deal of harmonic rubbish, bearing some high- 
sounding name that I do not now recollect. This little 
air, by no means one of the best we have, produced an 
effect on every body present which all the trumpeting, 
drumming, and fiddling in the world, will not produce 
with soulless artificial compositions, There may be a 
peculiar sort of merit in pieces which afford striking con- 
trasts and startling transitions, on account of their con- 
formity to certain scientific rules, and the surprise which 


their intricate combinations and unexpected turns may 
excite; or there may be merit of a particular kind in 
ieces which suggest, in a lively manner, the idea of a 
ttle or a storm, the wailing of grief, or the exultation 
of triumph. But still such merits are widely different 
from’that of true music, Music, like poetry, is given by 
inspiration, and cannot be constructed on scientific prin- 
ciples, or manufactured by recipe. Artificial music is to 
the real article what bombast is to poetry : it may tickle 
the ear, but cannot touch the feelings or affect the mind. 
Yet it is only this bombastical music that is considered, 
by those who cater for the public gratification, worth 
being performed, while an inexhaustible mine of musical 
wealth is allowed to remain untouched. Well might 
jocose old Skinner say, speaking of such spurious pieces 
as I have been complaining of— 


* I wadna gie our ain strathspeys 
For half-a-hunder score o’ ‘em.’ 


I by no means contend that our native music is to be 
preferred to that of all other countries; but I maintain, 
without fear of refutation, that there is a natural music 
to be found in every country, which is calculated to give 
universal delight, and is entirely distinct from the com- 
binations of musical notes got up to order by professional 
counterpointists—a music, in fact, which springs from 
minds highly endowed by nature, and very rarely culti- 
vated by art—which is comparatively simple in its cha- 
racter, but contains a living principle which only genius 
can impart, and which alone can inspire sympathetic 
minds. This kind of music it is (no matter whether 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh, German, or Italian) which I desire 
to hear performed by the talented musicians which 
abound among us; and I am sure they would find their 
own profit in turning their attention to it, and abandon- 
ing what is fantastic, barbarous, and merely listened to 
because it is thought fashionable.” 


JOY. 
[BY MISS SUSANNA STRICKLAND.] 


There’s joy when the rosy morning floods 
The purple east with light ; 
When the zephyr sweeps from a thousand buds 
The pearly tears of night : 
There's joy when the lark exulting springs 
To pour his matin lay ; 
From the blossom'd thorn when the blackbird sings, 
And the merry month is May. 


There's joy abroad when the wintry snow 
Melts, as it ne’er had been ; 

When cowslips bud, and violets blow, 
And leaves are fresh and green. 

There's joy in the swallow’s airy flight ; 
In the cuckoo’s blithsome cry ; 

When the floating clouds reflect the light 
Of evening's glowing sky. 


There's joy in April’s balmy showers, 
*Mid gleams of sunshine shed ; 

When May brings forth a thousand flowers 
To deck the earth’s green bed : 

There's joy when the pale pale moon comes out 
With all her starry train ; 

When the woods return the reaper’s shout, 
And echo shouts again. 


There's joy in childhood's silvery voice, 
When the laugh rings blithe and clear, 

And the sounds that bid young hearts rejoice 
Are music to the ear. 

There's joy in the sweet romance of youth, 
Ere care a shadow throws 

Across the radiant brow of truth, 
To mar the soul’s repose. 


There's joy in the youthful lover’s breast, 
When his bride by the altar stands, 

When his trembling lips to hers are press’d, 
And the priest has join'd their hands. 

There's joy—deep joy—in the mother’s heart, 
When she clasps her first-born son, 

And the tears of holy rapture start 
To bless the lovely one. 


There's joy above—around—beneath— 
But "tis a fleeting ray ; 

The world’s stern strife, the hand of death, 
Bid mortal hopes decay : 

But there’s a deeper joy than earth 
With all her charms can give, 

Which marks the spirit’s second birth, 
‘When man but dies to live! 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE RUSTIC. 

Anthony Collins, who has generally been considered a 
freethinker, one day met a plain coyntryman going to 
church. “ Where are you going ?” said the philosopher. 
“To church, sir.” “ What to do there?” “To worship 
God, sir.” “ Pray, is your God great or little?” “He is 
both, sir.” “How can that be?” “He is so great that 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain him, and he is so 
little that he can dwell in my heart.” Collins afterwards 
declared, that this simple observation of the countryman 
had more effect upon his mind than all the volumes he 
had perused written by the learned doctors.— Ni 


ROGER SHERMAN, THE STATESMAN AND SHOEMAKER. 
Roger Sherman, one of the members of the American 
Congress for Connecticut, who signed the declaration of 
indepentience, had originally been a shoemaker. When 
earning his livelihood in this humble occupation, he hap- 
pened to have a lawsuit with one of his neighbours ; and, 
on going to consult a lawyer on the subject, he presented 
him with a written statement of the case, which he had 
drawn up himself. The lawyer was a shrewd man, and 
at once discovered, on reading the statement, the shoe- 
maker's forte, which, he told him, was not to make shoes, 
but to deal with matters of law. Mr Sherman took the 
hint, and, having studied law, became in time not only 
one of the first lawyers, but one of the most eminent 
patriots and statesmen of his country. During the war 
of independence, he happened to be the chairman of a 
committee of Congress, appointed to investigate certain 
charges of peculation in the commissariat department ; 
and, in presenting the report of the committee, he stated 
that it would be observed, in perusing it, that he had 
dwelt particularly on the article of shoes: the reason of 
this was simply, that, having been bred a shoemaker 
himself, it was the subject with which he might be sup- 
posed to be best acquainted. He had no idea of being 
ashamed of the gentle craft.— Newspaper paragraph, 
WHY THE NETTLE STINGS. 
The common, or large nettle, is known by grievous ex- 
perience to every one, though perhaps you have never 
et inquired whence the pain arises from touching it. 
The sting is not, like a pin or needle, solid throughout, 
but is hollow at the centre, and perforated at the point ; 
and, when touched, it is not only sharp enough to pierce 
the skin, but also is so constructed as to inject a particle 
of poisonous fluid into the wound it makes ; and this is the 
source of the pain which follows. The wound itself is so 
minute that it would scarcely be felt; but the poison 
irritates, inflames, and causes the well-known pain al- 
luded to. The plant, the small species of which stings 
the most severely, is covered all over with hairs; but by 
using a microscope or a magnifying glass, you may per- 
ceive that these are not all of one kind, some being per- 
forated, which are the stings, whilst others are not. 
Each sting stands upon a pedestal, and the pedestal per- 
forms the office both of gland and poison-bag. It is 
cellular, and spongy within; the sting is placed on its 
top, and may be moved by a slight pressure to either 
side, or round in a circle: it seems to stand, as it were, 
on a universal joint. When a body touches its point, 
the base is pressed down into the spongy pedestal, and 
the poisonous fluid rushes up through the tube of the 
sting, and flows out of the terminal aperture.—Drum- 
mond’s Letters. 


OH, THIS LOVE! 
“Love!” observed Venerable Joe, sarcastically—“love’s 
a himposition. There’s been more people imposed upon 
by that air vord than by all the perfessional swindlers in 
natur. It’s a gross, a uniwersal himposition; and it’s 
on’y werry wonderful to me that it ain’t long ago been 
hexpunged. A gal says she loves yer. Werry well; but 
are you consequentially obligated for to make a fool o° 
yerself? No; you've only got her hipsy-dixsy, and vot's 
the good o’ that? Marry her, and you'll werry soon see 
**ow sweet’s the love as meets return.’ But arout that, 
look ‘ear on’y jist for hinstance : a gal loves a soger—vich 
they all do; it’s reg’lar* he’s a private; still she loves 
‘im-——oh! hout an’ hout! Werry well; don’t yer think 
she’d give ‘im up for a hofficer? In course she vood! 
And why? Why, cos it ud be a better chance. Has 
for love, it’s the vickedest, the swindlinest himposition 
asis. The chances is vot gals looks out for. he on’y 
vestion with them is, ‘Is it a good chance?’ If it is, 
they'll have it; if it ain't, they von"t, onless they can’t 
get nothink better. It’s the deadest take in is that love 
ever heered on; a deader do never vos hinwented. You 
take my adwice, and don't be foozled. Venever you "ear 
the vord love, —— wiew it as a gross himposition. 
Hif yer don’t you'll be done, and on’y find out the di 
ference ven it’s too late. Look at me jist for hinstance. 
I was sixty-two in Jannerwerry last; look at that! 
Sixty-two, and I ain't done yet. I’m inwited to all the 
parties. I'm never forgot! There's the old uns as is 
single a-hoglin’ on me reg'lar; and the old uns as is mar- 
ried a-settin’ their darters upon me; it ‘ud be sich a 
chance! and all, in course, cos I'm single. bys d’yer 
think they’d care about my company perwided I vos 
married? Does it stand at all to reason they'd invite 
me as they do, hif they didn’t believe I vos yet to be 
done? Not a bit of it! not if I vos vorth a matter o’° 
fifty times as much as I ham. But, as it is---as I've allus 
escaped the himposition---there am I, never missed, allus 
thought on, looked up to and respected; vhich, let me 
tell you, is a werry great adwantage.”---Stanley Thorn, 
in Bentley's Miscellany for October. 


The present number of the Journal completes the ninth 
volume of the work, for which a title-page and copious index are 
prepared, and may be had on application to the Publishers or 
their Agents, at the usual price of a number. Any odd or past 


paragraph, 


END OF THE NINTH VOLUME. 


bers of the Journal can also be had for the purpose of com- 
pleting sets. 
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